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Some  Problens  Involved  in  Usin^ 
The  Historical  Ijlethod  oi'  Interpreting  the  Bible 
with  Children  of  ScaooI  Age 


I.  Introduction 

As  a  religious  educator  tries  to  make  the  ideals  and  concepts 
of  the  Bible  ^^;lnction  in  the  thourht  and  conduct  or  criiidrer.,  he 
becom.  s  very  conscious  of  the  difficulties  oi  hi^:  tas.  ,    Cxil^  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  popular  attitude  today  tov/ard  religious  mat- 
ters reveals  the  failure  of  the  educator  or  the  past  to  achieve 
this  aiiu.    A  more  careful  study  ox  the  conliict  going  on  now  anong 
our  young  people  who  have  had  religious  training  revealc  a  struggle 
to  harnionize  the  interpretation  t,he;"  liave  received  of  rhe  Bible  and 
irs  teachings  v:ith  knov:ledge  of  a  secular  ruture.     Thereftore,  it 
seens  pertinent  for  the  religious  educator  to  examine  the  new  his- 
tori  al  interpretation  that  loas  developed  in  recent  years  to  see 
if  it  'Will  present  more  or  less  ciriiculties  than  the  traditional 
interpretation. 

A.  Sxplarjation  of  Historical  i>letno<}  of  Interpreting  the  Bible. 

As  the  historical  interpretation  ia  hardly  old  enough  to  be 
generally  understood,  it  will  be  wise  at  this  point  to  explain  just 
what  this  interpretation  is,  as  it  will  be  used  in  this  discussion. 
Negatively,  the  historical  interpretation  is  not  an  attempt  to 
vallate  a  set  of  religious  beliefs.    Probably  casuistry  or  ra- 
tionalization has  done  more  to  conceal  the  real  meaning  of  the  Bible 
than  any  other  method  in  the  Christian  era.     It  gave  rise  to  tae 
allegorical  school  or  Alexandria  from  v/hi^h  we  liave  not  yet  gotten 
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very  far  av;ay,  for  the  Bible  as  the  "Infallible  Word  of  God"  niust 
agree  with  all  knovna  knov-'led^^.c;,    «ihen  its  literal  raeaniii^  does  not 
coincide  with  knowledge,  then  the  passage  muKt  be  interpreted  as  an 
allegory. 

l^or  is  the  historical-  method  of  interpretation,  Calviniatic 
literalisji.    The  literalist  also  has  an  infallible  word  of  God  to 
defend  and,  ol'ten  unconsciously,  a  set  of  religious  beliefs  to  justify. 
He,  too,  must  make  the  Bible  squaie  v.ith  knov;ledre,  but  lie  chooses 
different  devices.     If  knov;ledge  and  the  Bible  disagree,  he  simply 
refuses  to  believe  the  de^ionstrated  facts  of  science.    So  the  Cai- 
vinxstic  Gnurcnes  in  the  sixteentn  century  fought  the  Copernican 
astronomy,  for  it  left,  they  thought,  no  place  for  heaven  above  and 
hell  below;  and  today  these  sane  churches  are  still  opposing  the 
evolutionary  theory  of  creation,  for  according  to  that  theory  God 
couir!  not,  by  fiat,  have  mc^e  all  the  animals  v/ithin  twenty-four 
hours.     In  other  instances,  such  as,  v;hen  tne  ax-head  ot  Elisha  floated 
on  the  v.'atei ,  knov.'ledge  and  the  Bible  are  reconciled  by  the  absolute 
faith  "that  with  God  all  thirigs  are  possible,"    The  historical  inter- 
pretation conc'einns  these  devices. 

Positively  the  historical  interpretation  ol'  tne  Bible  is  an  in- 
terpretation v:hich  is  based  on  cg  reful  consideration  or  all  the 
verified  facts,  as  to  its  origin,  and  purpose,  and  the  environuent 
in  which  it  was  written.     Instead  of  reliance  on  ecclesiastical 
edicts  or  divine  inspiration,  the  scholar  began  a  search  I'or  the 
facts.    Y/ith  a  thoroat,hi..css  and  a  pain3ta..ix.ig  exactness  v.orthy  of 
any  scientific  laboratory,  he  has  been  working  for  years  collecting 
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data.    Discov^erles  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  ras.de  iraportant 
contributions  and  iiave  been  largely  responsible  Icr  tn    rapid  develop- 
ment of  this  school  of  thought  during . recent  years. 

No  book  in  the  v:orld  has  imd  a  more  exacting,  critical  study 
than  our  Bible.    A  minute  comparison  of  the  oldest  rcanuscriptc  in 
Hebrew  and  Gre^k  to  find  out  the  original  form  or  v.ord  has  been  made. 
Tne  order  in  wnich  the  books  ;;ave  been  v. ritten  anc  the  authenticity 
of  the  traditional  author  has  been  a  hard,  but  revcardinr  field  of 
investigation,  in  Vi/hich  th.e  work  is  not  completed,    A  careful  com- 
p  rison  with  secular  hi  tory  and  al  usions  to  Biblical  facts  in  all 
conteniporary  secular  liters -ture  has  been  undertaken  to  verify  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible.    An  understanding  of  the  country, 
custom,  and  the  location  of  places  have  been  ^reatly  aided  through 
recent  archeological  findings.    Through  a  s'^udy  of  the  religions  of 
the  heathen  nations  with  wnich  the  Israelites  came  in  contact,  their 
influence  can  be  seen  on  Hebrev;  life  and  thought. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  study,  scholars  are  trying  to  "recon- 
struct" various  events  in  the  Bible  as  they  thinl:  these  scenes 
actuelly  took  place.    Soaeti.:iec  tnic  means  shearing  an  event  of 
"legendary  accretions";  sometiraer  it  means  filling  in  an  Oriental 
setting  w?iich  reveals,  to  our  7.  ';tern  mind,  the  real  significance 
of  the  story  or  itr.  historical  importance.    Alv.'ays  it  means  in- 
terpreting each  chapter  as  the  author  meant  it  to  be  interpreted 
when  he         writing  it. 

The  axiomatic  assumption  of  the  older  methods  of  interpretation 
that  the  Bible  is  the  infallible  v.ord  of  God  is  replaced  in  the 


historical  interpretation  by  tv.o  assumptions. 

First:      T..at  the  Z.ible  is  the  story  oi'  inau's  discovery  o,-  God 

C instead  of  being  God's  revelation  or  Hlmseli'  to  man,)  and 

Second:    That  God  not  only  i^  "the  same  yesterday  and  today,"  but 
also  ohat  he  .•.o .'ks  in  liis  universe  throu£;h  tne  same 
methods  nov;  as  in  olden  times. 

Two  corolla  ies  follov;:     The  Bible  ceases  to  be  an  absolute 
authority  which  no  one  lias  the  ri£_^ht  to  question  eit-her  in  reli^jious 
or  secular  laatters.    The  contradictions  and  incredible  narratives 
can  be  ad/.-dtted  to  be  problems  needing  serious  study. 

Vi'hen  one  accepts  these  ass^-imptions  and  coroliai-ies  and  consist- 
ently applies  them  as  he  interprets  the  Bible,  he  d' severs  certain 
advantages  over  other  oiethods  of  inter, .retation.     The  Tactual  in- 
accuracies are  now  humn  rather  tiian  divine  errors.     The  noble  con- 
cepts of  morality  and  God  in  the  Hev.'  Testament  are  no  longer  debased 
by  union  -.vith  the  crude  and  primitive  concepts  in  the  first  half  of 
the  Old  Testame:-X.    The  latter  have  become  stepping;  stones  leading 
to  the  former.    Hi  :tory  and  legend  can  be  distinguished  nor.  Both 
the  literal  and  the  allegorical  interpretations  take  tacli  places 
according  to  the  choice  of  the  v/riter,  not  the  reader. 

As  the  historical  scholar  delves  deeper  into  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  Biblical  ti.ies,  he  Uiiiatentionally  places  cur  religious 
beliefs  on  ever  firmer  foundations,    lie  reveals  them  as  the  grov;th 
or  the  life  and  thought  of  a  p  ople  so  that  v/e  are  no  longer  re- 
quired to  nave  fa  th  in  the  inerrancy  of  Abraham  and  Lloses.  The 
historical  scholar  has  no  theology  to  defend.    He  is  trying  to  tell 
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you  v;liat  the  author  ^vrote;  why  he  v.'rote  it;  and  y;hen.    He  wiii  add 
when  he  can,  v.'hat  the  passage  me^'=nt  as  read  by  the  people  of  the 
day  for  v/hich  it  v.as  vrritten.    He  ztay  even  take  you  one  step  further 
and  tell  you  hov:  that  passage  has  been  interpreted  in  dirferent 
periociB  or  Church  history ;  but  his  interest  vrili  renjain  historical. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  dictate  7;hat  you  shall  accept  as  valid  for  j'-our 
religious  beliefs;  he  only  maintains  that  your  interpretation  should 
be  basec'  on  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  Bible  vjhich  has  con- 
sidered all  the  findings  of  scientific  investigation. 

Years  ago  Martin  Luther  as  id,  concerning  one  of  the  Hebrew 
prophecies,  "it  is  necescary,  if  one  v.ill  understand  the  prophecy, 
to  know  what  txie  situation  v;as  in  the  lane;  V7hat  events  were  happen- 
ing; what  the  p  ople  thought;  what  the  relationships  were  which  they 
3U£t::.ined  to  their  neighbors;,  friends,  and  roes,  and  especially  v;hat 
their  attitude  was  toward  Goc  and  toward  the  prophets."^    The  his- 
torical scholar  rec.gnizes  this  necessity  and  has  worked  valiantly 
to  rake  such  an  interpretation  possible.    As  he  reads  the  Bible  ac- 
count of  the  early  Hebrev;  people,  he  interprets  from  a  wide  back- 
ground of  experience  and  knowledge.    He  sees  in  the  nanative  a  vivid 
picture  "•iraitive  nomad  civilization,  end  in  reading,  he  makes  al- 

lowance for  the  lack  of  culture  and  moral  training  or  that  age.  He 
sliares  the  .'truggle  that  they  are  having  and  the  victo:-ies  they  win. 
He  pictures  their  rude  shelters,  the  suiui^,  a;.ii.,   '^i^i^  ..iuca  of  sneep, 
the  caravans,  and  finally  the  cities  of  Egypt.    He  knows  something  of 

1.  Quotation  in  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick's  "The  Llodern  Use  oi  the  Bible,"  p.  S7 
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other  prirutive  peoples  sees,  in  these  Ile'^--^-"",  etT.iiina 

others  lick;  and  he  adrd.res  them  for  it.    lis  sees  thea:  in  contrast 
to  the  future  or  their  ov;n  race    a  crude  -eople  with  occasional!:/  a 
leader  rising  to  inei^hts  v;e  cani^ot  surpass,  but  each  epocn  in  their 
history  one  step  higher  until  they  are  able  to  nurture  a  Christ.  :Ie 
appreciates  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  writing  tho  story.    He  knows 
tne  ies.  on  it  was  raeant  to  corr/ey  to  the  people  I'or  -...iic;  it  was 
written  and  the  influence  it  has  had  on  the  history  or  the  race. 

3.  Procedure  to  be  Used  in  This  Study. 

If  the  historical  interpretation  Goes  t\arnlsn  a  solution  ror 
some  of  t.ie  mo  t  perplexing:  questions  for  tne  adult  and  at  the  same 
time  present  the  most  accurate  and  inspiring  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  it  certainl"  is  incun^bent  on  any  teacher  who  aspires  to  lead 
the  youth  of  our  land  to  vital  Christian  experience,  to  consider 
seriously  its  use  with  children. 

S-^Uf^^ies  made  of  the  religious  concepts  or  children  trained  in 
the  traditioiial  interpretation  or  the  Bible  have  revealed  tneir 
idea.s  to  be  erroneous  and  absurd  enough  zo  v:arn  us  .gainst  attempt- 
ing any  nev:  interpretation  of  the  Bibl-^  c- reful  study  or 
the  dirficuitler:  this  interpretation  vjili  present.     It  is  such  a 
study  we  are  to  mahe.     This  study  v/ill  be  made  through  tne  discus- 
sion of  the  following  four  reprecentative  problems:     evolving  con- 
cepts (as  shov.n  in  the  gradual  growth  or  ou:-  present  code  of  morals 
and  loiowledge  of  God);  the  Biblical  use  of  super-.rarjan  beih's;  the 
so-calied  ".^iracioe"  of  the  Jible;  ana  tne  inconsistencies  :  na  obscure 
passages  ixi  one  Bible. 


'lie  Y7iij.  neeu  -co  consido:.,  ,  ,.:Vb'-^cal  te::t  to  be  pre- 

sentsJto  the  cniia.     (Here  v?e  Y:ili  coniine  ourselves  ^o  the  portions 
of  the  Bible  that  are  rAainl"  nariative.)     Secona,  the  historical 
interiiretation  oi'  that  ^natorial  and  the  .uentai  aoilities  required 
for  its  full  Comprehension  and  appreciatio.i,  Dox-a  ii^era^y  ana  re- 
liriou?.    Third^  the  problems  that  its  use  "ixh  chilaren  will  c^.use, 
bo^.:  CO  t:ie  chila  eg  u  chil'  ,  and  to  nini  as  ha  .a^iu^3.  Tnererore, 
Dei'ore  consioerini;;  the  problems  for  chilaren,  the  Biblical  text  wiii 
be  presented  and  a  brief  stateaent  or  the  historical  interpretation 
of  that  te::t  luade.    Our  purpooo  is  to  reveal  the  problems  that  v;ill 
be  involved  in  usin^  this  interpreta^ion  with  children  and  no  solu- 
tions of  these  problems  will  be  suggested  except  as  they  sre  iaiplied 
in  the  dieussion. 

As  practically  nothing  has  been  written  on  these  problems  ^jrov/- 
out  of  usin^  the  historicol  interpretation  v/ith  children,  we  will 
have  to  drav;  our  material  fro:::  a  stuay  of  the  Biblo  text,  a  i:nov/led£;e 
of  the  problems  v;hich  teachers  liave  aet  v;hen  aeing  other  methods  of 
interpretation,  a. id  our  !:nov.led^e  of  the  child.     The  validity  of  iuc?i 
of  our  discuosion  nust  depend,  therefore,  more  on  lo^^ical  deductions 
than  on  ascertained  facts. 


II.  3SLSCTED  PROBLE.S 
A.  Evolvini^  Concepts 

Tlie  story  of  the  gradual  development  or  our  i^eas  of  God  and 
moral  character,  fron  the  crude  beginnings  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
their  noble  reali_atioa  in  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  i^'ev;  Testament, 
is  botn  stimul_ting  and  interesting.    As  illustrations  of  this 
evolution,  we  will  poi'.nt  out  contrasts  betv/een  the  early  ideals 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  those  of  Jesus.    This  contrast  is  best 
revealed  by  a  study  of  the  character  of  God. 

1.  Biblical  Text. 

The  Pentateuch  describes  God  as  a  God  of  "v/rath."     For  one  of- 
fea^e  Adam  and  Eve  v.ero  CvLveL.  from  the  uardeu       Jc^;...^    a  little 
later  "grieved"  at  the  sin  of  the  people  he  has  created,  God  said, 
"I  v;ill  destroy  ;iian  nhom  I  have  created,  Tro    the  face  of  ths  eart'^ 
both  man  arxd  beast  and  the  creeping  things  and  the  fowls  of  tne  air, 
for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them. "2    a  God  disappointed  and 
angry  at  hie  ov.'n  failure  destroys  all  he  has  done — guilty  m.n  and 
imioce.it-  a.iimals  alihe. 

As  the  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament  continues,  v;e  find  God 
rorgiving  his  people  again  and  again,  but  he  continues  for  centuries 
to  become  ver-   an^rj  v.hen  they  do  wrong,  and  he  punishes  them  severely 
until  they  repent  and  do  right.    God  is  a  Cod.  of  wrath  to  be  appeased. 
Hoy/  unlihe  this  God  is  from  the  one  revealed  in  the  parable  of  the 

1.  Ge:i.  5:25  2.  Gen.  6:6,  7 


the  prodic;,al  son,  '.here  Jesus  sliov.'s  a  God  ready  to  forj_,ive,  even 
before  v;e  aslc  him. 5    It  was  not  a  God  of  wrath  that  loved  every  spar- 
rov;,^  or  that  Jesus  deuo'tistrated  whe..,  1..  ^;reatest  on  the  Cross, 

he  cried,  "?or^ive  -    -  ,  for  they  knov;  not  v.-liat  they  do. "5 

Early  in  the  Old  Testaiaent  narrative,  we  discover  tlrnt  God  is  a 
0-  justice.     Certr.in  lawc  are  £;iven  and  those  v.ho  disobey  will  be 
punished.    The  most  minute  rules  for  building  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle 
and  for  observing  the  religious  rights,  are  given.     In  the  keeping  of 
these  rights,  safety  from  God's  v.r^-'",  "lone  rested,  ac  .  found  v;hen 

he  touched  the  ark  to  keep  it  from  falling,  and  v/as  kille  . 

Could  anything  be  more  antithetical  to  this  picture  of  God  than 
the  one  Jesus  ^ives?     In  life  and  teacnin^  ,  Jesus  reveals  a  Go  of 
love  and  mercy.    Jesuo'  God  could  say  "Go  end  sixi  no  more"  to  an 
adulteress, 7  and  "Today  shalt  thou  be  ;^ith  me  in  Paradise"  to  a  thief .  ^ 
The  God  of  wrath  and  justice  h-J  no  time  to  search  the  hearts  of  :een. 

The  Old  Testament  Goc'  demanded  obedience  through  fear.     The  New 
Testament  Goc*.  won  obedience,  willing  and  joyful,  through  love.  Be- 
tv.een  the  two  there  is  no  affinity.     They  are  key  elements  of  two 
entirely  different  co_-.ceptions  of  God.    One  God  could  be  compared  to  an 
Oriental  despot  ruling  his  people — he  holds  all  the  bleseii:gc  of  life, 
which  he  dispenses  to  his  people  when  they  please  hia;     that  is,  when 
they  obey  his  law.     The  other  is  the  Heavenly  Father  who  helps  his 
people — he  too  holds  all  hio  blessings,  but  showere  •'■he-:  liberally 
on  "the  just  and  unjust  alike. One  is  far  away  and  to  be  approached 

y.  Lu..e  1j:  11-^2;    4.  Lui:e  12:?;        5.  UUce  2^:54;        6.  II  Sa:n.  6:6,7 
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through  priests  and  rites;  the  other  is  near  :  nd  interested  and  can  be 
ap^u-o  ched  directly  by  even  the  humbles-'-.,  ^.hroui;;h  private  prayer. 

Beginning  with  the  12th  chapter  ol  Genesis  '^rhen  God  "calls" 
Abraham,  the  Old  Testament  God  is  a  tribal  God  and      very  loyal  oiie 
as  long  a.B  the  tribe  bowed  do'/?n  and  v7or shipper"  ...  hin  only.  As 

an  ail-powerful  God  he  could,  and  did,  do  iniraculous  thiiigs  in  the 
interests  of  his  tribe.    Some  are  o-  a  non-r;ioral  nature,  such  as  niak- 
ing  the  Gun  to  3t..nt-  still, ^'^  v;hile  others  c...oc..  us,  as  when  ..e  o  ^ers 
Joshua  to  kill  every  one  of  the  enemy — man,  '.voman,  and  child, ^  and 
sends  devastating  plagues  to  liarra  the  enemy  tribes. -^^    In  the  ilev; 
Testament  we  read,  "Go  ye  unto  all  the  v;orld  and  preach  tne  Gospel  to 
every  creature"15  and  "is  he  Goc'  of  the  Jev.'s  only?     Is  he  not  also  of 
the  Gentiles?    Yes,  of  the  Gentiles  also."-^^    nere  7/9  have  the  one 
God,  tne  Fatner  or  all,  to  v/;iich  "2very  knee  sliall  bov;."-'-^    Can  this 
Father  have  killed  some  of  his  children  that  o.;hers  may  live  more 
happily? 

But  the  character  oi'  God  is  not  the  onl;   concept  tliat  nas 
evolved.     The  raoral  law  that  binds  us  has  unaergone  a  similar  change. 
This  is  explained  in  Jesus'  o7;n  '.vords.  "Ye  Iiave  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth:    But  I  say 
unto  you  That  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  Y/ho soever  shall  smte  thee 
on  the  ri^ht  cneek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,"^*^  an',  "Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  sold  by  t-iem  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  kill, 
and  whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  or  the  judgment;  But 

10.  Joshvia  10:15;     11.  Jos.-.ua  10:40:     12 .  I  3a  :;.  b:6  1$.  Mark  16:1 
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I  s-^y  uiito  you,  Tiiat  whosoever  ic  axii_,rj'  v. icu  .ii^  oroti.c..-  v, i-.riout  a 
cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  jud^aent . "  ■'- Here  V7e  see  the  issue 
shifted  fro:-.  outv;arc  act  to  inward  thought,  parallelling  as  we  night 
have  expected  it  v.'Owilc,  the  change  from  a  God  oi'  "wrath"  tc  a.  God 
of  "love."     The  entire  burden  of  the  famous  Te.a  Comraandments  are  spe- 
cific acts  to  be  avoided.    The  Sermon  on  the  llount  transfers  the 
emphasis  to  the  spirit  benind  the  l&viz,   justitying  eacn.  Obedience 
mus    be  do.ie  in  the  rii  ht  spirit  now  to  merit  coimendation. 

A  5 

4£fe=e  '  the  Old  Testament  advance^  v/e  find  this  new  idea  creeping 
in  until  it  flovjers  forth  boldly  in  Jesus',  "But  I  say  unto  you  that 
vJhosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  liath  comraitted  adul- 
tery with  her  already  in  his  heart."!? 

A  similar  change  can  be  seen  in  ..orship.    In  the  Old  Testament, 
only  at  one  place--the  Te:r.ple  in  Jerusale:u,  can  one  truly  worship,  lor 
v;orship  involves  sacrifice,  which  must  be  presented  at  the  altar. 
This  type  of  worship  continues  through  the  New  Testament,  but  Jesus 
gives  us  a  higher  conception  which  fin_s  expression  in  his  words  to 
the  T/oman  of  Samaria,  "The  hour  co^eth,  when  ye  slrnll  neith  r  in 
this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.     But  the 
nour  coiieth,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshipper  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  ano  iu  truth.    God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that  wor- 
ship him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  trutn."lV    And  before 
the  New  Testament  closes,  we  fiiul  the  prophecy  fulfilled;  for  little 
groups  01'  Cnristisn?  in  widely  separated  cities,  are  conducting 
their  services  of  praise. 

17.  I»Iatt.  5:2i,  22:      13.  Matt.  5:25:      19.  John  ^ :  21-24  (selected  part 


2.  Historical  Interpretation. 

To  ^he  historical  Echolar  these  condtradictions  in  ic'eals  pre- 
sent no  dii'ficulty.    The  name  7;e  b?ve  n;iven  this  problem,  evolving 
concepts,  reveals  his  interpre^ation  or  explanation  of  thera.  One 
ideal  is  that  of  the  primitive  nonmd;  the  other  is  the  conception 
of  a  Christ.    The  tv.o  are  c.nta^oni  tic  and  should  never  be  united 
as  equally  valid  and  co-ordinate  elements  or  God'-  character. 

The  Heavenly  Father  could  never  inspire  the  fear  of  the  despot, 
no-  co.lc  the  despot  inspire  the  love  that  tne  Heavenly  Father  wins. 
Both  may,  in  a  sense,  be  reverenced,  but  it  id  iinjossible  to  unite 
the  two  conceptions  into  one  God,  as  certain  of  the  apocalyptic 
passages  in  the  ..ev;  Testament  seen  ^'s  suggest  we  should,  without 
unconsciously  alternating  from  a  Father  to  a  despot,  a  God  of  wrath 
to  5  GoG  of  love.     The  historical  scholar  adrdts  the  impossibility 
of  trying,  to  aake  this  synthesis,  accepts  the  ideals  of  the  Ilev;  Tes- 
tament.   As  he  reads  the  Old  T-stament,  he  sees  these  ideals  emerge, 
one  by  one.     To  him  it  ie  the  story  of  human  eoulo,  groping  ano  rind- 
ing the  true  Goo  and  taus  developing  ..ron  barbarism  to  a  nigh  type 
of  civilization. 

5.  Tne  Problems  in  Interpreting  for  Children. 

Ac  we  consider  this  interpretation  and  t  .e  limits  ol  chile  ex- 
perience, our  main  problem  of  presenting  the  historical  interpreta- 
tion to  children  narrows  itself  down  to  the  question:    Can  the  child 
comprehend  the  principle  of  evolution  and  apply  it  to  moral  and 
religious  ideals?     Concretely  express  d  it  becomes:    Can  the  child, 
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oil  hearing;;  the  story  or  the  E^j^^ticis  beiii^:  drornef'.  oc; 
Sea,  understand  that  the  atory  revecic  the  conception  oi'  v-od  that 
is  held  by  a  primitive  people  vvho  have  a  tribal  idea  o.:  Goci  pnd  a 
code  or  e  hics  v.'hicn  permits  any  cruel  or  imrair  dealinr  with  their 
enenies  as  honorable;  and  that  this  conception  or  God  slowly  ^ives 
way  to  a  higher  conception,  which  in  turn  yielcis  to  a  stili  higher 
one,  and  so  on,  for  centurier.,  until  Jesu'  came. 

To  {^rsep  this  principle  of  evolving  conceptr:,  the  child  must 
understand  primitive  people,  have  a  realization  of  the  meaning  of 
time  and  sequence,  and  have  a  standard  by  T:hicn  the  pro£;ress  upwa  'd 
can  be  measured.    Our  i)roblem  then  becomes  a  study  or  the  cnild  to 
see  ir  he  has,  or  can  t;e  £;iven,  this  background  basic  for  the  his- 
torical interpretation.    And  if  he  is  not  mature  enough  to  under- 
stand this  interpretation,  v;hat  undesirable  impressions  he  rill  have 
received . 

a.  Lacl:  of  Mental  Images  with  v;hich  to  Visualize  the  Story. 

Our  i'irst  need  is  tha     --.lo  child  know  enough  or  the  life  -:nd 
customs  of  primitive  people  to  be  able  to  picture  a  story  or  these 
people  in  its  true  setting.    Vihat  imager^^  does  the  child  possess  with 
v;hic:-i  to  vis'-Talize  the  stories? 

The  I'Oiov.-ledge  oi'  the  world  or  the  child  of  five  as  he  enters 
scnool,  ic;  almost  entirely'  restricted  to  uis  iirjcediate  com;:Lmity. 
If  he  hac  been  to  kindergarten  or  lived  in  a  neighborhood  v.'here 
there  are  many  children,  he  has  a  little  wider  Imowledge  of  people, 
than  a  more  isolated  child.     If  he  has  been  to  the  Deach,  the  farm, 
or  the  mountains  during  the  last  suan-'ier  or  two,  his  v;orld  is  that 


nuc:i  bit;£,ei'.     But  makin^j  allowance  for  ail  tnid,  the  cuild'-  s:o-e 
oi"  imagery  is  not  corapxehensive  enougn  zo  visualize  most  Bible 
stories,  iior  his  experience  v.ith  life  oroad  enou^^n  to  interpret  then. 

Beginning  v^i^.-i  ^he  second  or  t.iird  grade  in  i-ne  public  schools, 
he  starts  acquiring  ideas  ol'  different  lands  and  customs.  Primitive 
peorle  are  usualij^  included  early  in  xhis  study  because  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  life.    So  he  my  help  mtike  an  Indian  village  in  the 
sane  table.  he  may  help  to  c  .nstruct  an  Eskimo  scene.    As  he 

grovw's  older  he  learns  more  and  more  of  these  peo^;les  anci  extends  his 
acquaintance  to  many  lands. 

If  the  Bible  story  has  been  v;ell  told  so  uhe  child  has  lived  it 
and  actually  pictured  it,  as  v.'e  i.ope  he  har,  we  .nay  well  ask  what  the 
actual  picture  images  in  the  child's  mind  are.    Sunday  Scnooi  teachers 
hsve  T^ried  to  find  out  by  asking  pupils  to  draw  a  picture  of  some  part 
of  the  story.    Surprising  results  have  been  secured.     In  one  case 
a  child,  after  hearing  the  story  of  the  journey  of  the  cr.iidren  of 
Israel  xnrough  the  Red  S^a  v.'hen  the  waters  were  driven  back  forming 
a  wail  on  each  sice,  actually  drev.  ■.    stone  v.'ali  v.it..  a  gate  in  the 
middle  for  the  Israelites  to  cone  through.    This  is  a  humorous  ex- 
ample.   Yes,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  i£  an  example.    Public  school 
teachers  testify  to  the  same  results  in  their  liters ture  v:ork. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  the  child  has  a  limited  store  of 
images.    He  is  no  -  yet  accustomed  to  making  his  '.vords  serve  figurative 
uses.     They  are  sy.^.bols  of  definite  things  or  meaningless.  When 
nearc  by  t;:e  child  they  can  recall  only  images  already  in  his  mind. 
Tile  teac.  er  sav/  a  v/ide  stretch  of  v/ater  oii  either  side  oi'  which  were 
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plains.    The  only  people  were  the  Israelites  and  the  pursuing  Egyptians 
Sudaeniy  ^  e  v;aters  parted  and  the  Israelites  went  across  on  dry  le.nd. 
What  did  tine  child  see?    A  stone  v/all.     nho  can  guess  the  rest?  Was 
it  liioseo  EG  the  military  leader  of  an  ordered  cor.r;any,  living  in  long 
rov/s  of  white  tents?    Or  I-loses,  v<-ho  by  the  .'.ught  and  power  ot  his  per 
sociality,  holds  in  check,  guides,  and  inspires  a  motley  crov."d  of  ::ien, 
v;or:ien,  and  children,  sleeping  s.^^y.'^here ,  eating  anything,  a  veritable 
gj'psy  camp,  without  automobiles  .nor  wagons.     The  story  may  remin  as 
fascinating  a  chase  to  the  children  as  a  conte  .iporary  event,  as  s  past 
event,  but  v.'e  have  railed  tc  give  the  historical  interprets tior;  to 
the  cnilci  if  we  tell  the  story  to  teach  some  moral  lesson  tliat  might 
have  happened  anjnvhere,  anj'-time.    If  tnis  story  is  to  be  one  in  a  long 
chain,  showing  the  development  or  uoral  ideals,  it  must  be  placed  in 
its  true  setting.    Unless  we  can  take  the  chilo  out  or  the  United  State 
in  the  year  lyi^y  A.  D.  and  rriake  hir.i  live  in  the  Trilde.ness  of  Sinai 
nundrediD  or  yea  re  oo-or^  ^..risi.,  v.  a  cyxmot  hope  to  give  him  an  histori- 
cal interpret:; tion  of  the  Bible.     This  we  cannot  do  until  his  mind  11- 
sto-ed  with  pictures  of  that  country  anc  until  he  can  see  those  crude, 
pri.,u'vive  :r.en  v;itn  their  rougli  dress  and  rougher  ways. 

But  tne  problem  involves  more  than  establishing  a  true  setting 
for  single  events.  If  the  cnild  is  to  appreciate  the  graduial  develop- 
ment or  convepts,  as  is  essential  lor  complete  understanding  of  the 
historical  interpret:  tion  or  the  Bible,  ne  .uus  .  see  these  single 
events  ia  their  ri^;ht  time  relationsnip  t,o  eacn  othei  .  This  brings 
ua  to  our  second  difric-ilty — the  realization  of  the  meaning  or  time 
and  sequence. 


b.  Failure  to  Comprehend  tiie  Iv'eanin-;,  of  Tiiae  and  Sequence. 

That  this  concept  ie  dirricult  for  cnildren  to  crasp  is  shown  by 
many  of  tlieir  naive  cuestioiii^  "Wher.  v^ill  it  be  su-msr?"     the  c-":.ld  aslr 
and  mother  replies,  "In  four  lionths."     But  v;itain  tv.enty-four  hours, 
the  cnild  will  innocently  ask,  "Is  four  months  most  up  nov;,  mother?" 
Or  after  tne  teacher  carefully  explained  that  VJashin£;ton  lived  a  lo-:^ 
time  ago,  the  child  promptly  inquires,  "iVere  you  living  then?"  The 
traditional  "once  u_ on  a  time"  is  truly  indicax,ive  oi  the  indefinite- 
nesc  or  ti-e  in  the  young  child's  mind.     The  past  to  him  is  a  great 
blanlc  filled  nit  or  miss  v«ith  everything  tnat  he  recalls  in  his  ov'n 
lire  or  has  been  tcld.    He  has  ho  criterion  for  arranging  these  memo- 
ries in  their  cnronological  order,  were  the  motive  to  do  so  present. 
It  is  mucn  as,  v/hen  we,  looking  out  for  the  first  time  over  hills  and 
valleys  all  faintly  seen  behind  an  even  gray  of  mist,  cannot  say  that 
this  point  is  nearer  than  that.    But  let  tne  ;niso  rise  and  the  valleys 
and  hills  stand  out  in  all  their  individuality'  ana  quickly  we  can  tell 
relative  dist'^.nces. 

We  fine,  in  the  public  achool,  a  sxudy  ox  history  in  its  cnrono- 
iogicai  sequence  is  not  usually  attempted  before  the  fifth  grade. 
The  STUC3-  or  liistory  proper  is  further  delayed  until  Vae  seventh. 
Ir  tne  c.._a.„  na  s  no  real  ax-preclat ion  of  sequence  until  he  is  ten  or 
more,  hov?  can  a  younger  child  acquire  the  icea  of  a  moral  code  de- 
veloping through  a  period  of  time?    Obviously  ne  cannot.    I;,  is 
merely  a  .ratuer  of  memory,    i^ov.  they  believed  in  the  rule  of  the 
strong:  nov;  in  justice  for  all,  weak  and  strong;  and  now  in  mercy  and 
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iove  toT:ard  all.  There  is  no  sequence.  An  event,  not  in  the  present, 
is  in  the  incei'inite  past. 

c.  Danger  to  IJorai  Ideals  of  Cniicl 

From  this  we  n^ay  conciucJe  tliat  the  Bibie  si.ory  toid  to  tne  cnild 
v;iii  be  interpreted  for  the  mos"  psrt  in  terT7:s  or  his  everyday  experi- 
ence and  as  isolated  eventc.     'tie  are  forced  to  ^he  conclusion  that  the 
child  will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  rraduai  growth  or  concepts 
in  his  earlier  yearn.    Therefore,  we  must  as.:  what  undesirable  impres- 
sions he  will  have.    A  discussion  of  this  question  will  be  postponed 
until  we  discuss  niore  at  length  rhe  difficulties  growing  out  of  the 
contradictions  and  obscure  passs^^ges  of  the  3it)ie.20 
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B.  The  Super:;uiia-.  Jeia^s 

The  supernatural  element  in  tne  Bible  causes  so   r.uc.i  o.irxicait-y 
for  most  adults  today    that,  to  find  out  exactly  novf  large  a  part 
this  element  ^lays  in  the  Bi':lzcal  narrative  is  interes^ing,  as  well 
as  necessary  ii'  we  ars  to  ciiscucs  Intel lij^eiitl^'  the  problems  it 
raises  for  Ciiiclren.    In  this  section  the  discussion  will  be  confined 
to  a  discussion  of  the  3uperhun;an  beings  that  tne  child  must  unaer- 
staad.    A  discussioii  o^  the  supernatural  elements  in  I'ae  .rdracie 
stories  win  be  omitted  at  this  point,  for  the  :T.iracies  are  considered 
as  a  problem  in  themselves.     We,  therefore,  v;iii  ccnsioer  tne  pro'^lens 
v.'e  must  face  vahen  v.'e  present  lo  the  child  tne  concep^s:  angexs, 
God,  dev-iis,  ana  Satan. 

i .  The  Biblical  Text. 

Let  us  coiisiaer  lir-"-  -^'le  --r      -ngels  play  in  the  Biblical 
narxaxive.    'flha'oever  one  believes  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
heavenly  angels  today,  no  one  would  claim  that  angels  come  to  us 
-• ..  fQYu^       spea'r  r  --'  minister  to  us.     But  the  Bi-i:  ^ives 

nu.:ierou3  instances  of  just  such  activity. 

There  are  si::  recorded  conversations  wnere  an  angel  informs, 
so.r.etimes  the  motner,  and  sometimes       -  father,    r    "ne  birth  or  a 
son.-^    There  are  six  ot.ier  instances  vvnen  an  angel  gives  speciric 
directions  to  someone  to  go  somewhere  or  to  do  something. 2    in  onlv 
fM  ^j^G        '-..cy  ...inister  spiritual  co:ifort>  v.hile  in  six  cases^ 

physical  aid  is  brought,  three  of  these  being  in  the  form  of  food. 

1.  Gen.  18:10;  Gen.  16:17;  Jud.  1^:5;  Llatt.  1:20;  Lk,  1:11-1^;  Lk.  1:23-55 

2.  Gen.  1>  :15;  iium.  22:2^;  Jui,  2:1-5;  JuJ.  fc:ll;  Acts  7:55;  Acts  8:25 
L;:.  -:45,  Acts  27.25  «.  M^i.^lE]  SSSs  §lii^?i»lJ?f=' 
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In  all  these  tv/enty  references  v;e  find  the  angels  as  the  agents  of 

God  carryiri^'  Kis  r;.-?"^ ; or  brin^ln*;;'  lii^.  aid . 

.  In  Acts,  o.ie  oi  o-u"  .^ost  nistoricall„.  autaeaticated  books,  are 
fo  nd  one  fourth  of  all  the::e  references,  thus  seeiaing  to  justify 
their  historical  realit.v. 

Angels  are  also  ever^if/here  evident  in  the  apocalyptic  literature. 
For  convenience  we  loay  divide  their  activity  into  tv;o  divisions: 
their  function  in  visions,     either  as  interpreters  oi",  or  participants, 
in,  a  vision;  and  their  fuixtion  at  the  judgment  day  as  described  by 
Jesus'^  ana  Paul.^    While  the  fi:'st  function  need  not  be  discussed  here, 
the  second  function,  comn^   definitely  v.-ithin  the  "o.vr-  tive  sections 
of  the  Bible  needs  our  consideration.    An  examination  or  the  te>:t, 
however,  reveals  pitiably  little  information,  scarcelj''  anything-  more 
than  that  they  v;ill  share  in  the  glo-'ies  and  work  of  t.ie  ^-reaL  j'^-^- 
ment  day. 

We  find  very  few  definite  facts  taught  about  anrels.    The  New 
Testaraerit  assuiaes  intuortality;  and  as  an  iroraortal   jelii^ ,  you  will  be 
an  angel.     If  you  meet  certain  requirements,  chiefly'  character,  you 
are  an  angel  of  God;  if  you  fail  to  ■rteet  t'leoo  renv.irer.ent s,  you  are 
■J...  .Uigel  of  Satan. 8    of  the  la^t..-   ^r^j.p  ■..■^  l.ao.,  uo-:..iiii_  except  that 
they  will  be  separated  fro:;,  the  good  angels  and  Ei'-:et  the  same  fate 
as  their  leader,  Satan. ^    Of  the  former  we  know  only  little  more. 
They  will  be  wit.i  Cod,  subject  to  .i'-s  coiu-^^'.nci  as  also  that  of  Christ. '^'^ 
They  will  be  God's  helpers,  not  Gods,  and  therefore  ar    not  to  be 
v/or ship'oed . 

.  Dan.  ;  Rev.  5:2  Examples)        6.  Matt.  l^:^f-^l;  l;):47-50 

6;  .iatt.  16:27;  24:5i;  25:51;  miC  8:58;  Lk.  15:10;  16:22 
7.  I  Thess.  4:16;  il  Thess.  1:7,3;        3.  Matt.  25:^1-46 
9.  Matt. '25:41;  10.  Matt.  26:55;  11.  Col.  2:18 


In  the  Bible  narrative,  not  only  angels  appear  and  talk  like 
ordinary  men,  but  go  doee  Goe' .    A  careful  reading;  of  one  Bool;,  I 
lia.iVae  ,  zao  s'.ori-:-  ^1  ...i-Cx  are  very  freouently  used  with  children, 
reveals  seventeen  quotations  in  v/hich  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  passa£;e  nialzes  God  carry  on  a  aorraal  conversation  -ith  Sanuel . 
This  is  recoraed  in  just  as  uattcr  jf  fact  a  v;a^  a-;  any  cou~.  er sation 
between  Eli  and  Sa^iuel.    'Ae  find  Go  '  taking  a  very  personal  interest 
in  the  life  of  one  tribe,  and  psrforndnrr  miraculous  feats  for  their 
advantage,    'tie  have  already  discussed  God's  moral  character  and  v:ill 
discuss  miracles  in  the  xiext  probleia.     he  are  interested  here  solely 
in  the  mture  of  God.     Is  he  a  Spirit  or  a  Superman?     Is  He  a  far  av/ay 
or  near?     That  the  Old  Testainent  ::arrative  shov;s  Hira  as  a  despot  we 
have  already  seen.     But  he  is  near  and  interested  enough  in  His 
peopl'^  to    larch  ahea--'  of  thox  in  a  pillar  of  fire  or  a  cloud, ^2 
send  them  manna v;hen  food  v.aa  scarce,  and  to  give  them  specific 
laws^^y  which  to  live. 

O  r  third  concept,  devil,  is  found  almos":  enti  ely  in  the  Nev; 
Testament.     1-  the  Old  Testament  mention  is  li^ade  or  sacriiicing  to 
devils  only  four  times. '•^    In  the  New  Testament  the  devil  has  two 
fv.nctions  v;hich  give  hi-  for  us  a  dual  character.    Pie  is  mentioned 
at  loast  four  times  as  being  the  cause  of  sickness. ^'-^    Here  he  is  an 
unseen  creature  that  takes  possession  or  a  man.    His  presen  e  is 
shown  by  some  nervoue  or  physical  infirmity.    Then,  at  times,  he  be- 
comes a  more  persoi'ial  being  who  plots  the  moral  destruction  of  in- 
dividuals.   Thus  Jesus^T  and  Judae^S  -.vere  both  tempted  by  the  devil 

12.  Sx.  1^:21;  Ip .  Sx.  16:15;  14.  Ex.  20  ;2;^ 

15.  Lev.  17:7;  Deut.  52:17;      II  Chron.  11:15;    Ps.  106:57 

16.  Llatt.  9:^2;  11:16;    Uii.  7:2y;      Lk.  4:5^; 

17.  Ivlatt.  4:1;  18.  John  1^:2 


and  in  the  letters  and  epistles  of  the  Ilev;  Testament  he  is  frequently 

referred  to  as  an  adversary^^^  v:e  mot  be  prepared  to  resist.    While  the 
aevil  is  spoken  as  if  there  v.'ere  but  oue,  t.ie  pi-evaleace  ana  -jo'^.vLty 
give  the  impressiou  that  there  v/ere  mny  of  them.     la  apocalyptic 
Tvrit'ngSj  mention  is  niade  o"  the  devil  and  his  angels,  as  if  the 
devil  v;ere  the  leader  of  a  hoc-  o:^  ..icked  ani;:els.     In  ^.ai£  capacity, 
as  tempter  and  leader  he  sometimes  is  called  Satan. ^0    i-i  xs  si<_nificant 
to  notice  tiiat  the  word  "Satan"  ic  used  almost  as  seldom  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  is  the  v;o  d  "devil."     There  are  but  live  rererences, 
only  one  oi'  v.'hich  is  in  the  narrative  sections  we  are  chiefly  con- 
sidering-.   If  we  read  the  Bible  record  carefully  v;e  v/ill  see  Satan  as 
a  rival  deity  who  is  to  be  overthrovm  at  the  last  day. 

2.  The  Historical  Interpretation. 

The  literalist  pictures  all  of  these  beings  in  a  more  or  less 
objective  .iianner.     Tho  historical  scholar  is  more  critical  o-  t-icir 
form  and  being  and  more  inclin_d  to  cling  rigidly  to  only  one  Divine 
Being,  God.    Hot:  then  does  the  historical  interpretation  account  for 
angels,  devils,  and  Satan? 

It  is  v;orthy;fhile  to  note  that,  in  the  twenty  instances  recorded 
in  7;hich  angels  are  messengers  of  God,  one- half  are  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  ons-half  in  the  ilevv  Testaizent;  so  v.'e  cannot  use  our  prin- 
ciple oi'  evolving  con  epts  to  explain  away  our  angels.    Half  of  the 
annunciations  and  half  of  the  instances  of  help  through  physical  aid 

19.  I  Pet.  5:8;     Eph.  4:2/;  6:11 

20.  Matt.  i^:10 

'<^i.  Job  1:6-12;     2:1-3;     Zech.  5:1;     1  Chr.  21:1      Ps.  109:6 


are  in  the  Old  Ter^tament. .    The  onl;:  g '^^"estion  of  an  evolving  concept 
is  that  the  tv,'o  iriciuents  of  s..iritual  co.^-o      are  in  ^he  New  Testa- 
ment V7hile  four  of  the  six  instances,  o:^  ^>vinr   specific  cirections, 
are  in  the  Old  Testament.    Obviously,  it  v;ouid  be  to  make  a  fetish 
of  the  evolving  concept  idea  to  use  it  as  an  explanation  here. 

A  k.nov^/led£;e  of  Oriental  custoras  and  the  Oriental  mind,  especially 
the  Hebrew  nind,  presents  a  -nuch  more  plausible  explanation  which  the 
historical  scholar  accepts.     When  one  lives  and  moves  in  an  atmo  .phere 
of  God-consciousness,  and  has  an  unquestionin^;;  faith  in  Goc,  as  the 
agent  bringing  all  that  ir    oo^  into  one's  lire,  i-^,  is  easy  and  natu- 
ral t.  attribute  all  good  fortune  either,  in  having  made  a  right 
plan  of  action,  or  in  securing  much  needed  physical  aia,  as  directly 
due  to  God  or  His  emissa^-ies.     So  the  adult  :iind  can  read  these  sto- 
ries and  not  see  a  visible  angel  hovering  about,  but  near  the  still 
small  voice  •.vi*hin  and  feel  the  peaceful  and  contented  spirit  and  have 
the  assurance  of  Goo's  watchfulness  and  care  that  the  stories  are 
written  to  give. 

In  devils  and  Satan,  the  nistoricai  scholar  sees  a  similar  per- 
sonifi-ation  of  all  the  evil  in  one's  life  and  in  the  inl'luences 
surrounding.    He  distinguis les  between  moral  guilt  and  physical  in- 
firmity while  the  Biblical  writers  believed  tha^  the  latter  v;as  the 
outgrowth  or  the  lormer  and  so  foujid  no  inconsistency  in  ma-iln^  one 
devil  responsible  for  both.    When  the  Hebrews  acce^^ted  the  Persians' 
exrlanation  or  sorrow  and  sin,  they  brougiit  Satan  and  devils  into 
their  religion  without  being  concerned  over  the  contradiction  in  main- 
taining, that  God  is  zhe  only  deit^,  and  then  depicting  a  conflict 


with  a  second  deity,  Satan.     It  shows  a  nev/  explamtion  or  sin  and 
suffering,  where  earlier  in  their  history  ell  evil  v/as  attributed  to  God. 

If  in  the  historical  interpretat lou,  ungels,  devils,  c:..;i  :^atan 
become  interesting  fictions  of  our  imagination,  or  concepts  helpltil 
to  our  thinlcinr  (except  the  te^m  an^'el  when  used  to  mean  our  existence 
ar^.er  death),  v;e  certainly  raay  ul..  '..i      :.o-ue  nesioaxioii  v;nat  attitaie 
the  historical  scholar  takes  in  regard  to  Co;".    \le  v;ili  find  our  reart; 
vanish  if  we  recall  tha"^  the  historic  1  scholar  admits  of  one  Divine 
3ein^,  and  only  one.    His  refusal  to  accept  a  second  deity,  isatan, 
mai-ies  beliex  in  one  Creator  and  one  Goci  oi'  the  v/hole  world,  a  logical 
possibility.     Likev/ise  in  other  questions  concerning  the  nature  of 
uoc,  the  nistox'icul  scnolar  does,  for  the  most  part,  agree  vrich  the 
noblest  of  the  traditional  concepts,  but  from  these  con'-epts  he  re- 
lentlessly purges  the  cruder  elements.    His  approacn  to  tne  Bible 
permits  hin  to  do  so,  when  that  or  the  literalist  do^is  not.     So  the 
historical  scholar  shakes  off  many  or  the  popular  anthropomorphisms 
witn  which  -.;    "'linl:  oi'  God;  admits  tnat  God's  real  nature  will  per- 
haps never  be  f-'.liy  revealed  to  us;  but  each  or  us  is  entitled  to 
learn  concerning  him  all  we  can  and  form  our  own  conclusions,  both  as 
to  'Ir'-  nature  "n-'  His  character.     rVij  ^  conception  or  Cod 

?;hica  individual  scholars  hold  is  not  a  question  of  concern  to  a 
student  of  the  historical  interpretation  or  the  Bible.     But  we  do 
need  to  knor:  that  the  conception  presupposed  in  tliis  interpretation, 
is  tnat  God  is  a  Spirit,  not  a  Superman;  and  that  God  works  iii  this, 
His  universe,  only  through  the  laws  Ke  has  laid  down. 


I 
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^.  Frobieiis  iu  Interpreting  for  Chile ren. 

As  ^^'e  present  the  historical  interp  etation  of  Eiblicci  stories 
deaiin  ■  --ith  Ood.  ?m;'  is,  and  devils,  to  the  chil'' ,  how  caz"i  v/e  pre- 
sent tiiej:  £0  as  to  >_ive  the  child  a  true  conce;~tion  of  the  real 
mture  end  activity  of  these  bein£;;s? 

a.  Misconceptions  of  God. 

The  ci^  L'^  ip  quid:  to  see  that  Goc!  c'oes  not  come  to  '■■•en  no?; 
in  any  visible  form  and  talic  ac  the  Bible  pictures  Ilim  as  doin^-. 
And  many  a  child  wonaers  v:hy  God  is  different  today.     To  the 
'-isualiatic  child,  the  Eible  nar:'^tive  reveals  a  God  inovin£  among 
His  people,  as  real  a  character  as  llo^ea  oi  Joshua.     Taey  have  no 
back-  round  to  u  .e  in  interpreting  these  stories  as  the  unique  ex- 
periences of  chosen  leacers,  ^iven  r-uch  to  silent  co.itnunion  with 
Goo',  or  xhe  interpretation  given  by  these  leaders  to  fortumte 
anc  timely  assistance  fron  perhaps  unusual  and  unexpected  sources. 

These  Biblical  examples  are  usuall;'  held  up  tc  .lildren  as 

evidences  Oj.  God's  care  and  protection  of  His  ovm.     Tne  children  lit- 
tle rfialize  these  are  the  unusual  instances  covering  hundreds  of 
yearL,  but  assucae  it  was  an  everyday  experience  in  those  ti;nec.  But 
in  comparison  v;i„h  the  life  they  knovr  now,  they  see  a  marked  differ- 
ence.    Q,uix,e  unin»e'  ded  by  their  teachers,  the^'  co!^:e  to  have  an  en- 
tirely pagan  picture  of  the  time  long  a^o  ..heu  ^.a     .;.ixed  proniis- 
cuously  with  his  people,  helpir^g  or  punishing  as  the  case  might  need, 
while  today  God  is  far  eway  on  a  throne  up  in  heaven  from  v.'here  he 
rules.     Is  it  i.=  ..y  .  onder  taat  children  feel  God  h^.s  lost  interest  in 


humanity  or,  at  least,  lias  less  interest  nov;  tnan  lomerly?  ilo^i 
:io  is  unseen  and  seldom  if  ever  actually  interferes  in  the  physical 
order  or  things.     lusteacf        ^  foreman  in  a  rrl'.l,  always  th  re  manag- 
ing tne  affairs  of  -  tne  mill  so  as  to  benefit  zhoee  v.ho  cooperate  vrith 
Hi-.,  He  is  a  distant,  but  everv.atchful  "All  3eeing-Eye,"  r:iore  prone 
to  p'onish  every  rni stake  tlian  t^  every  efi'o  t.     To  city-bred  chil- 

dren He  frequently  becones  a  soit  o:^  super-policemn  aivays  on  the 
watch  lor  violations  of  the  lav/  and  to  God  they  transfer  their  ac- 
quired eaotional  attitude  to  the  police  department. 

V^hiie  tnese  may  be  serious  problems  to  the  child  and  prevent  him 
from  having  the  v-'iiolesome  religious  experieiices  that  are  his  birth- 
right in  a  Christian  land,  he  my  gradually  lay  them  aside  for  a  uore 
Christian  interpretation  as  he  matures.    Another  conception  of  God, 
xnat  much  nore  frequently  remains  to  distort  the  religious  life  of 
the  child  a;;  he  matu  es,  is  the  belief  th  t  Goa  is  a  ms.gician  vvho, 
if  He  cnooses,  can  do  all  things.    Prayer  becomes  simply  a  means  of 
v;inninr-  Cod '3  favor  so  He  will  conply  v/ith  the  child's  wishes.  Like 
ruboing  Alccain's  lamp,  prsyer  bringe  xiiai  ia  the  presence  of  an  ir- 
resistible pov.-er  v:ho  need  but  speak,  and  presto,  all  is  done.  The 
cixierence  is  that  Aladdin's  genii  mubt  obey  hir.,  while  God  v;ili  use 
His  ov.n  Y.isciom  in  granting  requests.    This  vital  difference  is  01  ten 
forgotten,  if  indeed  it  is  ever  learned.    As  a  result,  God  is  a  very 
aroi'  rarA',  v;:iimsicai  magician,  -.vhom  we  must  flatter  snd  accord  un- 
questioning  obedience  in  o  der  to  appease.    Children  v;ho  are  taught 
"t.  0.0  '.'.-nat  other  people  ask  the.,  to"  find  God  singularly  unobliging 
until  tney  lose  faith  in  His  kincness  and  fail  to  pray  for  v/hat  they 
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want.    Ac  prayer  life  ceases,  God  becoaes  'orireal  ?nd  reli£;iouB  ex- 
perience dies  out.    Hence  this  is  a  .jisconception  demanding  careful 
study . 

b.  Objective  Reconstruction  of  Subjective  Experience. 

Tne  .li ..^oricc^l  interpret::  tioii  of  these  concepts  that  we  are  nov; 
consicierinr,  demands  a  first-hand  knovrledge  of  God  and  a  real  expe- 
rience of  Gcd's  help.    For  v;hat  per  cent  or  our  children  can  we  posit 
a  sense  of  God's  presence  as  friend  anu  helper?    We  he.ve  no  definite 
dati  on  the  subject,  but  there  have  been  studies  which  are  su£;;^es- 
tive.    Fr«jf.  J.  H.  Leuba  f ounc ,  in  a  small  tovrn  containing  175 
school  children,  that  only  one  tenth  called  God,  "Father,"  v.hiie  tv.o- 
thirds  of  them  call^'d  hi\z,  "a  pov;erful  man,"  "a  human  bein  , "  or 
"creator. "^2    T.^is  does  not  shov;  an  intimate  personal  friendship  with 
God.     To  be  ioyal  to  a  Church  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  vital  liv- 
ing sense  of  God's  presence,  but  might  nox  one  expect  that  those  led, 
in  the  Church  scnool  to  a  personal  kno'.vledge  of  Go_  v.'ould  remain  loyal 
to  that  inst'tution?    Yet  we  find  a  decided  falling  off  in  attendance 
at  about  fourteen.        In  the  absence  of  more  reliable  data,  does 
this  riot  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  children  do  not  as  a  v:hole 
experience  tae  joy  or  conuauning  vrith  Gou  tnat  tne  Biblical  st3ries 
teii  or.     If  xnis  conclusion  is  correct,  tne  cnildren  cannot  "read 
bet'.ve'?n  the  lines"  anc  find,  in  tne  stories  a  hidden  raeaning,  a  por- 
trayal in  outward  foms  of  inner  experiences. 

The  scholar  may  read  of  ministering  angels  and  think  in  terms  of 
beautiiui  sy.bolisn.    The  criild  sees  the  angels,  just  as  tney  are 
pictured.    The  angel  is  as  real  as  l-ioses  and  David.    ISior  does  it  help, 
zz.  "children's  Conception  of  God." 

2^.  "ihe  Indiana  Survey  of  Religious  Education,"  y»alter  S.  Athearn, 
editor,.  Vol.  1  p.  ^^2.,  George  II.  DoranCo.,  1^25 
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if  v/e  tell  the  child,  tha,t  ar\rels  cannOL  oe  s  jju.    nxo  ia-u^^l nation  v/ill 
come  to  his  aid,  and  the  angels  remain  real  as  ever.    This  is  testified 
to  by  t'^e  nnr.iher  of  children  -.vho  delig-ht  in  their  "make-hel ieve" 
friend?.     »hen  a  horse  is  lackiiig,  a  stick    .ill  meet  the  child's 
needs  or  v/hen  a  doll  is  lacking-,  a  roll  of  cloth  will  do.    But  even 
when  the  cloth  and  the  stick       ■  1  • "  Ing  the  play  i?  not  spoiled. 
Billy  can  ride  without  ai^  substitute  for  a  horse,  e.:cept  v/hat  his 
good  imagination  gives  him;  and  ilary  can  hathe,  dress,  feed  a  make- 
helieve  hahy  as  well  as  a  doll.    Investigators  have  revealed  a  s\ur- 
prising  amount  of  this  make-believe  play,  not  only  in  the  shy  child 
who  fails  to  make  friends,  but  in  the  more  popular  child,  too.  Some 

•hildren  find  ths  invi.=:ible  fairies     n:l  elves  eciually  real  playmates. 
3o  v/hen  we  present  an-~els  or  God  as  unseen,  vre  need  have  no  fear  of 
their  not  being  real  tc  the  child. 

Ihe  child  will  accept  these  stories  with  little  c^uestion,  until 
he  outgro\,vs  his  fairy  tal e=- which  at  first,  are  also  a  p;=irt  of  his 
play  .vorld,  the  on  y  world  that  he  kno  ..s  .in^'t.dni^-  about.    But  gradu- 
ally, he  distinguishes  between  his  "play-. vorld"  and  the  "real  world." 
Fairies  come  and  go  as  he  wishes,  though  he  may   -lay  differently,  but 
people  do  not.    dairies  slowly  take  their  places  in  the  make-believe 
.;orld  and  people  in  the  real  one.    To  which  '■'O  aagel  s  belong?  Are 

ngels  merely    ,_,u^...  fai ries , 'k  part  of  the  play  .;orld?    Or  are  they 
to  be  taken  seriously  and  really  believed  in?    Then  there  is  the  lues- 
tion  of  -Santa  Glaus  and  (Jod.    To  which  -world  do  these  persons  belong? 
As  the  child's  v/orll  develops  he  v/ill  certainly  ask  tc  which  world 
Satan  and  devils  belong,    Ho.v  ccin  we  distinguish  between  the  use  of 


the  word  "an^el"  to  mean  our  life  after  death  as  contrasted  with  its 
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■uise  as  the  messenger  of  God  ministering  to  Jesus  in  the  wilderness. 
Ho.v  can  we  9xplain  our  "belief  in  the  reality  of  God,  hut  not  of  Satan 

and  devils? 

c.  Comprehension  of  Ahs tract  and  Spiritual  Concepts. 

./e  are  here  faced  with  the  problem  of  leading  a  child  to  a  spiritu 
listic  interpretation  of  angels  and  the  like.    Hov/  can  we  lead  the 
child  froni  a  m terialis tic  conception  of  religion  to  a  spiritualistic 
conception  without  a  crisis  in  his  life?    To  say  that  children  are 
ani.^ists  and  therefore  "believe  in  the  spiritual  universe  is  only  half 
true.    To  say  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  is  little  more  than  to  say  He  is 
an  invisible  person.     In  fact,  that  is  often  the  reason  given  chil- 
dren for  their  not  being  able  to  see  God.    God  still  sits  on  a  throne 
vd.  th  flowing  robes,  long  white  beard,  and  .-^olden  croY/n,  for  most 
children.    Angels  are  man,  or  c\j.ri:-iin^  babies,  with  wings,  darting 
hither  and  yon,  at  great  speed,  on  errands  for  the  King.    The=^e  an- 
tropomor phi sms  are  pure  materialism  and  when  found  inconsistent  with 
the  real  world,  equally  material,  of  v/hich  more  is  known,  they  gradu- 
ally become  "unreal"  and  drop  cfut  of  the  child's  life  as  do  fairies 
and  make-believe  friend        ^'lis  may  be  a-  natural  process  of  growth, 
but  o'"ten  it  comes  suddenly  in  a  crisis  of  disillusionment.  "There 
is  no  Santa  Claus .     It  is  just  da  iy  dressed  up.    They  ar*-  ^--It-i- 
us,"  the  child  says.    And  sometimes,  we  hear  in  conclusion,  "i 
wonder  when  ./e  will  --iscover  the  truth  about  Jesus."    To  prevent  our 
adolescents  frcm  drifting  frcxn  the  Chiirch  through  losing  a  sense  of 
the  reality  of  that  for  which  the  Church  stanc^  is  a  problem  very  much 
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needing  attention. 

Sven  /otmg  children  will  occasionally  surprise  us  with  such  Ques- 
tions, "but  on  the  v/hole  we  raa/  e:cp3ct  to  esca,pe  emharrassment  v/ith  the 
primary  and  yourger  junior  children.    But  it  is  not  fair  to  these  chil- 
dren to  attempt  their  religious  training;  without  having;  thought  this 
prohlem  through.    The  way  for  the  final  solution  must  he  p?.Yed.  in 
the  early  y  mrs  so  that  there  will  he  no  hreak  in  the  child's  religi- 
ous faith  when  he  "begins  to  <iuestion  owr  teachings,    ./e  h£ive  here 
a  real  prohlem  and  no  teacher  of  children  who  teaches  simply  for  the 
child's  present  religious  exi^rience,  forgetful  of  laying  an  adequate 
foundation  for  his  problems  of  the  future,  is  doing  his  full  duty  hy 
the  child.    Somehow  the  child  must  he  ,;:iven  a  realization  of  the 
spiritual  truth  tied  up  in  his  objective  angels  before  he  is  ready 
to  discard  those  angels. 

The  stories  that  we  use  with  children  are  used  for  the  most  prjrt 
to  give  the  child  some  abstract  principle.    They  are  the  concrete  il- 
lustrations from  -.T^iich  the  child  is  to  l=arn  many  abstract  concepts. 
^or  example,  ./e  tell  how  an  angel  releases  Peter  from  prison  by 
looqenin--  his  chains,  in  order  to  teach,  not  vvhat  an  angel  can  do, 
but  how  ^od  helps  us  in  tine  of  need.    The  ^.uestion  of  the  desirability 
of  the  child  thinlcing  he  can  get  this  kind  of  aid  will  be  omitted 
here,     .-'e  ars  now  considering  the  "i-        --:  standpoint  of  teach- 

ing abstract  concepts,    jl/hether  it  is  better  to  give  the  principle 
first  and,  from  it,  draw  out  illustrations,  or  to  give  the  illustra- 
tion first,  and  from  that,  draw  a  principle,  i"      debatable  point. 
But  all  educators  are  unanimous  in  claiming  that  childrsn  must  have 
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the  concrete  "before  the  abstract  principle  will  mean  anything  to  then. 

ITor  this  purpose,  the  stories  we  are  cliscrussin^;  answer  well.  They 
put  into  concrete  ohjective  form  the  iJeas  that        ..ould  heve  the 
children  Isarn.    The  .piestion  that  must  ever  "be  in  the  teacher's  p.ind 
i<=  -..Thether  the  impres-ioi''  left  on  the  child  is  merely  ar  interestinf; 
stor/  or  v/hether  the  child  has  grasped  the  principle  hehind  the  tale. 
Considering  how  difficult  it  is  for  children  to  grasp  abstract  i'^eas, 
one  feels  justifie'^-  in  asldng  a  teacher  ^i-"'  -"h  3  a-^-^?^~its  to  t.-:'/-^  t"^i  s 
principle  real  to  the  child  and  how  she  checks  herself  on  the  result 
of  her  teaching-.     If  she  does  not  £"et  the  abstract  ideal  ^,cross  to 
her  pupils,  the  story  :dli  r si/  a  stoiy,  or  at  ja;t,  ^  lesson 

teaching  one  truth.    Is  the  story  of  Peter  just  referred  to,  told  to 
teach  children  the  one  specific  truth  that  Gcd  will  help  people  5-et 
out  of  prison  or  to  teach  the  mors  ;_;endral  truth  th^t  ^od  is  ever  near 
to  help  people.    If  the  abstract  ideal  is  appreciated  by  the  child  and 
he  sees  (Jod  as  aidinj  men  in  many  different  ways,  then  he  can  begin  to 
the  angel  in  the  story,  not  a    a  vdnged  person,  "but  as  a  symbol  of  ^od' 
good  will  and  loving  care.    Shall  we  delay  telling  the  stories  where 
angels  are  V'- /''^T-'''?- ,  ---■-^•p  -^^  ■>  ^hild  i~  nV"  enough  to  grasp  abstr- 
ideals?    If  v;e  do  tell  the  stories,  hov/  3ha.ll  we  interpret  them  so  as 
to  lead  up  to  the  highest  interpretation  v/hen  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  zanders tand  it'i 

0  .  The  Miracle s 

./e  hear  30  mioh  talk  about  the  "miracles  of  the  Bible"  that  some 
poorly  informed  people  think  that  the  BiLlt;  I3  a.  ni-,rra,tive  of  super- 
natural aiid  incredible  happenings,    as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total 
number  of  miracles  recorded  in  both  Testaments  is  not  much  over  fifty. 
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That  does  not  avera£:e  one  miracle  to  a  book  and  is  hardl/  enough  to 
fom  a  valid  basis  for  charaGteri2in£^  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  Fifty-one 
books  record       '^i rabies.    The  iin^ortance  of  the  miraculous  element  in 
the  Bible  is  obvioasl/  not  founded  on  the  nvunber  of  its  miracle  sto- 
ries.    Analysi.s  3ho,Ars  such  a  difference  between  the  miracles  in  the 
Old  Testar-e:^t  ■xn-'  those  iv  the  i^ew  TeGtar-ient  "("hat  f^ach  wi  ll  ""^  d  dis- 
cussed ssp'-ircitel/. 

1.  The  Old  Testament  -liracles 

a.  The  Biblical  Te^ct. 

A  study  of  th^  '  T  ■a'^lo:-  in  the  Old  Testara?nt  show  that  the/  per  '^-^r- 
two  major  functions,    xhey  provide  for  physical  needs  and  are  a  sign 
froa  Go^ .    A3  examples  of  the  former  we  can  cite  31ijah  keeping  the 
creuse  o"  -*1        1    and  jod  feeding  the  Icraeliti'jv  vdth  manna. 
iJxamples  of  the  latter  are  Moses  turning  his  rod  to  a  serpent  and  back 
again  to  a  rod,^  and  God  sending  fire  to  light  the  sacrifice  on  lit. 
Carmel  -"^ 

All  the  major  miracles  are  worked  by  iloses,  Aaron,  Joshua,  and 
the  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha.    In  tlie  entire  history  of  the  Old 

Testamer.',,  -j  -        ''^^r  other  instances^  that  can        wl„  ied 

as  miracles. 

b.  The  Historical  Interpretation 

The  Historical  scholar  sees  in  all  these  miracles  the  "^i'lory 
stories"  of  the  Hebre'.v3,  emphasizing  the  greatnes"  ~ ?  champions 
1.  I  Kings  17:15;      2.  3xodus  16:15;  3.  Sxodus  4;^,^ 

4.  II  Kirt:3  ^  :14        5.  Jul.  14:16;  I  Sa-n.  12:13:  I  Kinj:  --l^^.o--  20;9 
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of  their  reli£;ioii.    Some  have  oeen  so  distorted  as  to  oe  untiras th worth/ 
and  can  only  he  classed  as  legends  or  spurious.    In  others  the  germ  of 
truth  can  he  stil'   "-^-r.A.     I      on 3 ,  h»  acLnits  of  a^/  activity   .ct  con- 
trolled hy  naturs.1  l^v/.     Xiis  iDeople  ar-e  superstitious,  credulous  and 
poor  ohservers  *'rom  our  scientific  point  of  view.    Before  the  stories 
■.vere  cora^^iitted  to  vvriti--^"",  "^hire  ^a'^  "oe-.n  plenty  of  tine  for  thi^--;  to 
grav  and  they  had  heen  repeated  tirae  and  a^ain  to  teach  Just  such  les- 
ions as  they  are  supposed  to  teach  in  their  present  form.    How  much  fact 
is  hack  of  each  will  prohahly  never  he  ascertained. 

c.  The  jrrohlems  in  Interprs^  for  Children 

As  •7e  try  to  formulate  the  prohlems  we  will  face  in  presenting 
this  interpretation  to  children,  we  :r.ust  remind  ourselves  again  of 
the  limited  haclcground  and  experience  of  the  child,    liven  so,  there 
is  danger  of  magnifying  our  prohlem.    Children  find  the  miracles  a 
less  serious  prohlon  than     iults .    The  child's  world  is  ccnnosed  of 
mar^  miracles.    To  them  v/e  adults  in  our  everyda/  acts,  are  udracle- 
.vor'cers.    The  child  is  not  a  critical  ohserver.     "hat  he  sees  going 
on  in  front  of  him  is  so  o^ten  not  understood  that  a  very  false 
opinion  as  to  the  po./ers  of  us  grown-ups  is  the  result,     .nio  has  not 
seen  the  douht  on  a  child's  face  when  yo"-.  tell  hi  n  you  cannot  fix  a 
hrolcen  toy?    Or  v;ho  aan.iot  remeraher  his  own  disillusionament  on  dis- 
covering the  liijitations  of  soie  idolized  adult?    To  the  smallest 
child  the  miracles  will  have  little  appeal.    The  real  world  is  new, 
he  needs  no  other;  hut  as  he  grows  older,  his  iri.:iedia,te  envirorunent 
is  familiar  and  he  wants  to  know  more  of  the  large  v/orld  we  adults 
Icnow.    He  is  now  read;,''  for  the  miracle  stories  and  ■yvill  drink  them  in 
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thirstily.    But  still  he  is  very  iif:norant  and  ^mcritioal.    3o  he  will 

accept  all  we  have  to  say  as  a  part  of  the  hi^;  world  he  -.vants  to  know 

ahout.    3o  far       hav-^  ac  pre -clem.    But  as        follo'vV  the  child's  de- 
velopment a  step  farther,  we  note  a  change. 

1.  The  Child's  Heed  for  a  Cons trtictive  Interpretation 

As  the  child  grows  older,  he  begins  to  notice  that  while  these 
miraculous  events  are  presented  as  a  part  of  the  "big;  world,  he  never 
sees  them  happening.    His  world  haf-  grovm  somewhat  "bigger  and  he  does 
not  realize  that  he  still  Icno.vs  only  a  little  of  it.    He  wonders  why 
such  miracles  do  not  happen  now.    Ke  has  already  learned  that  the  peopl 
in  the  3ibl3  lived  a  ^ong  ti-ne  ago  and  are  dead  now.    Gradually  the 
3i"ble  hecones  a  story  of  loing  ago.    It  ceases  to  reveal  real  life  to 
the  child. 

The  child  Judges  the  3ihl2  stories  by  the  same  criterion  that 
we  judge  any  story,  namely:    does  it  portray  life  as  we  know  it?  Un- 
consciously, we,  when  judging  Bible  stories,  shift  the  basis  of  com- 
parison of  the  story  with  our  present  day  life,  from  the  outward  acts, 
to  the  inward  thought  and  the  reaction  of  individuals  to  a  given  situa- 
tion.   »/e  have  already  seen  the  difficulty  with  which  the  child  grasps 
abstract  iC.3j.z  ^ml  cannot  expect  him  to  ma!ce  this  shift  undirected,  as 
a  result  the  Bible  stories  lose  for  him  all  direct  contact  with  the 
world  about  hi^-n. 

God,  'Who  still  lives  may  be  a  connecting  thread,  but  this  will 
depend  on  God's  place  in  the  child's  evei^'^day  life.    If  the  child 
has  not  learned  to  Imow  God  personally  and  does  not  see  others  com- 
muning with  Hiui  and  trusting  in  Hia,  it  is  likely  that  He  too  will  be- 
come a  Person  of  the  past,  living  now  in  a  very  unreal  sense.    ,Je  hi^ve 


already  noted  this  desirable  personal  kno>vled;-;e  of  G-od  cannot  be  posited 
for  children  a    a  whole,  al.though  individual  children  freq.uentl/  have 
this  experience.    Instead,  the  child's  Ivnovled-;*?  or  Ic'  i3  derived 
largely  from  just  such  unusual  and  unauthenticated  stories  as  these 
miracle  tales.    3o  that  jOd,  instead  of  being  a  itealit/  that  .rives 
livingness  to  the  Sible  ,  is  Himself  a  fundamental  cause  of  this  Un- 
reality because  of  His  responsibilit/  for  the  miracles.    If  ve  base 
the  moral  and  religious  ideals,  .ve  are  attempting  to  give  the  cliild, 
on  a  Bible  and  God  already  considered  fictitious  by  the  child,  how 
much  compelling  po'^^'er  v;ill  th(^  have  for  him? 

wfhile  these  stories  are  thus  losing  thei r v'eality  to  the  child, 
he  is  learning  more  and  more  about  causa  and  effect.    He  has  discovered 
there  is  a  reason  for  things.    'There  is  also  a  Ho  v.    He  has  ac4.uired 
a  bo;^y  of  knov/le^dge  sn"  i-^^-i-io  comparing  .'hat  he  hears  to  that  body 
of  knowledge.    The  scientific  spirit  is  developed  and,  unless  stimted 
by  his  enviroriment ,  will  become  a  life  long  search  for  truth.  He 
applies  this  sjirit  to  the  Bible  stories  and  surprises  unsuspecting 
parents  with  his  questions.    He  is  at  first  merely  asking  for  infor- 
mation; but  if  the  answers  he  receives  do  not  satisfy  him,  and  his 
knowledge  and  interest  in  the  explanj,tio-a  of  things  in  the  ./orld  in- 
creases, his  questions  become  problems.    Unless  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive is  in  some  wgy  hamonized  v/ith  his  everyday  .vorld,  the  Bible 
and  all  the  moral  and  religious  ideas  that  have  developed  frcm  it 
are  put  in  one  pocket  of  his  mind  while  he  organizes  the  rest  of  his 
life  without  th .     This  dijality  makes  religiO'^.  at  b---'-,  formal  and 
superficial . 


If  we  wish  our  teaching  to  have  practical  results  in  the  thou.jht 
and  conduct  of  the  child,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  child  drift  into 
this  attitude  of  indifference  to  the  Bihle.    ./e  must  ^-ive  a  positive 
answer  to  his  ..jiestions,  that  vdll  enable  him  to  ke.ep  and  cherish  the 

tr-ifi  enhodied  in  these  stories  eveii  when  childish  con oe'nt ions  hr-.ve 
vanished. 

2.  The  i)if f icult ies  of  Givin^;  This  Interpretation  to  the  Child, 
a.  Impossibility  of  an  Unciualified  "Yes"  or  "No." 

But  to  £;ive  a  positive  .y'lich  is  truthful  and  within  the 

comprehension  of  the  child  is  not  eas/.    As  the  child  begins  to  doubt 
the  Biblical  stories  and  asks,  "Is  it  true,"  vjh.a.t  can  we  sa^^? 

If  we  say  "Yes,"  the  child  accepts  the  story  as  an  historically 
true  one.    If  he  has  sufficient  trust  in  us,  he  will  worry  no  more  for 
the  present.    But  we  h- ve  complicated  his  problem,  for  the  ""ntiire.  By 
confirming"  him  as  a  literalBt,  we  are  making  a  true  interpretation 
and  evaluation  of  the  Bible  that  much  more  difficult.    «i^e  are  limit- 
in,^  the  child  forever  to  a  nar  ow,  materialistic  interest  in  the  Bible 
or  definitely  bml  ing  a  complex  v/hich  will  cause  a  crisis  in  later 
years . 

If  we  answer  the  child's  .question  ;n.th  "Ko,"  ..j  ..re  still  beset 
with  difficulties.    The  child  is  still  a  literalist.    The  miracle 
stories  bec^me  simply  v/onder  tales,  like  any  stories  of  fairi<?s  or  of 
Aladdin.     The  child  may  continue  to  love  the  miracle  storie-,  may  Icnow 
their  lessons  as  well  as  ever,  but  they  are  stories  and  belong  to  the 
"play  world."    as  the  child  discovers  naturally  that  fairy  storie^.  are 
not  true,  so  he  discovers  that  theso  Bible  stories  are  not  true.  There 
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is  no  irrLnediat-^  prolDlein  of  interpretation.    3ut  neither  has  the  child 
a  correct  understanding  of  these  stories.     <i/e  have  simply  dodged  the 
^iiGStion  and  post  )oned  attempting  to  give  any  interpretation. 

ihe  truth  is  that  a  dogmatic  /es  or  no,  in  answer  to  the  yues- 
tion,  "Are  the  miracles  tn?e?"  is  not  fair  to  the  child  nor  to  the 
Bihle .    c>o  our  prohlera  is  t^  qualif/  our  ansv/-er  in  s^ich  a  '.va/  as  to 
given  the  child  as  nearly  a  correct  comprehension  of  the  truth  as  he 
is  ahle  to  ^^et  at  his  age.    As  «ve  try  to  formulate  our  answer,  v/e 
find  besides  a  lack  of  general  background  and  experience  t'.vo  con- 
spicuous difficulties  we  must  overcome. 

h.  Meaninglessness  of  the  term  "legend" 

'The  first  diffic\ilty  in  giving  a  qualified  answer  to  the  child  is 
that  the  world  "legend"  is  not  understood  "by  the  child.      Unless  great 
care  is  used  our  children  will  get  the  idea  that  a  legend  is  a  half- 
true  story.     Or  at  h^^-^  they  will  -et  the  impression  that  we  do  not 
know  hov/  much,  if  any,  of  the  story  is  true.    3ut  neither  idea,  while 
true  in  part,  contains  the  distinctive  note  which  makes  a  legend  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  type  of  story. 

Our  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  a  legend  is  dependent  on  our 
knowledge  cf  priraitive  peoples  and  their  historical  development.  He 
■^uickly  pass,  in  thought,  hack  over  years  of  vritta :  history  to  "pre- 
historic" times,     -ie  see  fathers  and  tribal  chiefs  telling  and  re- 
telling the  stories  of  the  great  men  of  their  tribe  until  finally  these 
stories  are  put  in  v.-riting.     .ie  kno-w  the  inaccuracy  of  most  first-hand 
witnesses  and  have  seen  many  stories  grow  and  change  through  repetition. 
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Jo  a  legend  means  a  story  which  has  had  a  very  definite  type  of  his- 
tory, hM.t  v/hose  origin  is  lost. 

But  children  laclc  this  hackgro-und  and  historical  ,  They 

will,  unless  othenvise  directed,  reason  thus:    'loses  performed  mir- 
acles.   Therefore,  Hoses  is  a  great  man.    Our  pro"blem  is  to  change 
this  reasoning  to;    l-oses  was  a  great  man;  therefore,  miracles  were 
attributed  to  him.    This  is  a  real  prohlem,  for  the  child  fails  to 
understand  the  criteria  on  v^ich  v/e  estahlish  Lloses*  greatness:  his 
courage  in  attempting  to  lead  that  unorganized,  uneducated  people, 
accustomed  only  to  forced  ohedience,  out  from  under  the  control  of  a 
powerful  Icing;  the  persistence  v/ith  .vhich  he  overcame  difficulties 
during  those  forty  years  in  the  v/ilderness;  and  his  steadfast  loyalty 
to  his  3^od.     The  spectacular  fe-ats  of  the  miracles  stand  out  in  hold 
relief  a'^a^-^nst  this  hal^-'':L;n^erstoO''i  "oaclc-Tound  .and  hooome  ^nickly 
associated  ;/ith  his  greatness,     .nhen  the  child  is  :-3ked  v/hy  l,.Los3s 
is  considered  great,  these  spectacular  feats  immediately  suggest 
theriselves  as  an  e:'cplanati c'^  .      Tieii  these  specific  acts  are  d-iitted 
as  possibly  untrue,  the  entire  story  hecomes  uncertain.    The  child 
understands  too  little,  the  grad-'jal  changes  that  stories  inevitably 
un'^org'^  as  they  pass  from  lip  to  li  \  tn  find  this  explanation  re- 
assuring. 

c. .  Failure  to  Oomprehend  Universal  Principles 

The  second  difficulty  '.ve  face  as  ./e  try  to  give  a  positive  con- 
structive answer  to  the  child's  questions  concerning  the  miracles 
is  his  inability  to  think  in  terms  of  xmiver-al  lar/s  or  principles. 

The  child  vrould  have  a  better  backgrcond  for  understanding  the 


historical  interpretation  of  tha  miracle  storie~,  if  he  •'onderstood  the 
conce-pt  "natural  lavv."'    3ut  ho  .jro.s^?  this  idea  va.^rielj,  if  ..t  £.11, 
He  already  knov/s  much  of  cause  and  effect  in  individiial  instances, 
hut  he  h^s  not  sensed  a  universal,  never-chan.'^inr-  law  that  always  has 
heen  and  al  ./ays  will  "be.     He  has  rot  s^r-,  ^mderstandingly ,  ^it 
one  law  against  another  to    chieve  ands  that,  at  first,  seemed  irapos- 
sihle*    3c  to  him  the  explanation  that  (5od  does  not  arhitrarily  inter- 
vene in  this  -.vorld,  hut  , -^-^  -  through  natural  law,  -./hich  perhaps  we  know 
nothi'Tg  ah'^ut,  is  mere  words,    lie  still  sees  only  an  unusual  phenomena 
performed  at  will  in  -orae  -mysterious  way. 

Nor  can  he  conceive  c''      "ivine  purpose  underlying  the  universe 
which  makes  adherence  to  these  laws  necessary.    He  ma^'-  "believe  that 
''uch  purpose  exists,  hut  this  helief.  hased  on  "faith  in  som?  teacher':- 
v/ord,  iAUst  "be  distin^-uichod  frora  3uch  comprehexision  of  its  3i,jrdfi- 
cance  as  will  make  God's  loyal iy  to  it  seem  a  matter  of  wisdom  rather 
than  Capri  ce . 

./hile  W3  may  take  care  that  oxir  presentation  of  the  story  has 
the  right  approach  and  emphasis,  we  yet  liave  rei*3c     .  helievins: 
that  ths  -i^ does  ^.^-^  -rasp  a        •;  --a        n-^        th  -   -1  ■ .,.  " 

until  he  has  usviuired  a  hroad  historical   oack^^round  and  has  developed 
an  appreciation  of  time  and  seii^ience. 

J.-,       *5 ...  •»  tT-i,-^         c;- ■  .         ^  r  "  a  -nc-'*  tl  V"  -explanation,  or 
interpretation,  of  the  miracles  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  receive, 
"both  "because  of  his  lack  of  specific  information  and  because  of  his 
failure  to  ^rasp  certain  concepts,     -e,  therefor .3,  u,  •  teachtxs,  raust 
face  the  prohlem  of  discovering  a  way  of  answering  the  child's  inime- 
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diate  needs  and  prepare  the  ;/£^  for  a  fuller  interpretation  as  he 
matures . 

2 .  The  New  T e  s t anient  Mi  racl  e  s 

i'ux-iilrjji  to  the  uu....-:. '  ,    /    find  the  prohlon  y;aite  different 

and  still  more  serious.    It  is  hardly  an  exag::eration  to  sa^  that 
.vithout  the  miracles  there  would  have  "been  no  Nev/  Testament,  for  the 
concluding  books  are  hased  mainlj-  on  the  greatest  miracle,  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  to  \^ich  event  the  gospel  story  leads  up.  Almost 
e.j.ualling  that  '     '"^'.portance  ^'or-  '  istoric  Ohristiani t/ ,  is       :  '^iracle 

of  the  Virgin  Birth.    Thes  •  tv/o  .-niracles  deserve  special  attention, 
30  the/  will  "be  discussed  af"^  have  considered  the  difficulties  . 

v/hich  the  other  miracles  v;ill  give  to  us  \i*ien  .ve  try  to  interpret  them 
historically  to  CJr  children. 

a,  Biblical  text. 

T.vo  contrasts  .vith  the  miraculctis  element  in  the  Old  Testament 
strike  us  at  once.    In  spite  of  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
narrative  portions  of  each  Testament,  there  are  more  references  to 
miracles  in  the  New  TestarT\^:nt  than  ir:  t'^'-e  Old  Testan:}'?^'^ .     »KTiil3  mo.?t 
of  the  Old  i^estament  .liracles  are  so  distinctly  legendary  in  origin, 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  we  could  have  secured  an  exact  and  accu- 
rate -^.escrptioM  of  eac-h  event,  t^^n:r  is  not  tnae  o''  the  niracles  in 
the  i\iev/  Testament.    The  New  Testament  is  definitely  vd.  thin  historical 
times,  but  the  mimculous  elerne'itis  much  stronger. 

Our  second  contrast,  i..        the  type  of  rairacla.     x..  .he  Old 
Testament,  with  few  exceptions,  miracles  are  national  events.  They 
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are  crises  in  the  national  life.     Individuals  have  no  importance  er- 
oi^-'t  as  the/  might  enu-rla,li.  a  person  of  importance        ;he  trihe  or 
nation.    In  the  New  Testament,  the  opposite  is  true.    iJveiy  miracle 
has  a  personal  elenent.    There  is  no  hint  of  interest  in  natiozial 
affairs,    ^ach  miracle  is  a  caci  of  .-linisterin^-  to  individuiil  needs. 

.Vhen  we  ask  who  performed  these  miracles,  we  discover  a  striking 
likeness  to  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  greater  the  man,  the  more 
miracles  there  are  ao:;redited  to  hii..    >ye  hear  of  man/  miracles 
"being  performed  V/  all  the  disciples,  hut  Stephen^  and  Philip'''  are 
the  orJy  ones  mentioned  "by  name.    Four  incidents  are  mentioned  in 
.vhich  ^'o'oor  uses  supernatur'.l  pov/er — one  of  hrin^ing  a  person  hack 
to  life, — two  of  healing  and  one  vi^en  his  rehuke  causes  a  man  to 
fall  dead."    Of  Paul,  four  miracles  are  mentioned;  three  of  healing 
and  a  foiu-th,  probably  healing  also,  hut  recorded  as  raising  from  the 
dead.^  But  Jesus  is  accorded  the  honor  of  being  the  greatest  miracle- 
worker  of  the  Scriptxires.    It  is  hard  to  tell  e::actl/  h'^  -  r.an/ 
miracles  are  recorded  beca-use  of  the  apparent  duplication  in  the 
different  gospels,  but  we  '.vill  not  be  far  wrong,    if  we  put  the  num- 
ber at  taentj-si-^ ,  al"^.:  ^  as  man/  as  in  the  entire  Old  Testament. 
Considering  the  correlation  between  the  greatness  of  the  man  and  the 
accumulation  of  miracles  associ  ted  with  his  name,  this  will  not  sur- 
prise us,  but  only  reveal  the  relative  position  of  Jesus  in  relation 
to  the  other  great  personalities  in  the  Scripture.      But  what  are 
these  miracles  that  are  attributed  to  Jesus?    Over  half  are  specific 

6.  Acts  G:6;  7.  Acts  8:0 

8.  Acts  3:6;  Acts  5:5;  Acts  9:84;  Acts  9;40 

Acts  13:11;  Acts  14:10;  Acts  20:10:  Acts  28:8 
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instances  of  he-lino-^^  while  tLree  iuoi-e  recorc  L..^ '.ui.oes  of  raising 

from  the  dead.^^    The  remaining  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  hard  to 

12 

classify.    In  this  £:roup  helor.T  s\;ch  events  as  turning  water  to  wme 
and  fe.din£:  the  fiv8  thoxisand.^- 

'Ihe  apostles  all  received  their  power  and  authority  from  Jesus; 
30  the  miracles  they  perform  do  not  constitute  a  special  prohlein  and 
v/ill  not  he  tre;;ted  separately. 

0.  I'hc  iiistoi'ical  Interpi-etatioa 

The  attitude  of  the  historical  scholars  generally  on  this  q.uestion 
of  miracles  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  ./arschauer.    He  says, 
"Not  so  long  ajo  the  jnlracles  used  to  he  cited  as  among'st  the  chiefest 
proofs  of  the  uniqueness  and  Divinity  of  our  Lord — today  His  uniq.ue 
Personality  is  invol<Ed  in  support  of  the  wonderful  deods  ascrihed  to 
Kirn  hy  the  JvanoSlists;  once  these  marvels  were  confidently  appealed 
to  as  His  credentials  —  toda^'-  it  is  He  who  renders  themcredihle."^'^ 

iiven  .vhen  dealin,;  with  the  rairacles  of  Jssu:,  the  historical 
scholar  remains  true  to  his  assumption  that  Joa  coes,  and  therefore 
Jesus  would  also,  work  according  to  what  is  popularly  called  "natural 
la-.vs"  in-^.te'j.'^  of  v/orking  miraculously,  in  defiance  of  these  laws  as 
the  iiterulist  helieves  lis  did. 

The  -dracles  of  healing  constitufe    the  largest  group  of 
miracles  'bv.t  '^rohahly  f^^e  -roir-  th  t  present  th'^  fe.ve^^;  difficulties 
for  adults,    as  ^.-je  thixik  of  Jesus'  healing  ministry,  his   vords,  "Thy 

10;  John  5:3,9;  John  4:50;  Llatt.  8:14,  15;  LHv.  2:3-12;  L.c,  13:11-12  (example 

11.  John  11:44;  Lk,  7:14,15;  Llatt.  9:24,25 

12.  John  2:6-10 

13.  John  6:11-13 

14.  ./arschauer  "Jesus:     Seven  (Questions , "  p.  142,  143 
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faith  hath  raa.de  thee  v;holQj"      comes  ringing  through  our  ears  and  the 
little  child' 3  faith  that  if  he  pra^s  to  Jesus  he  will  get  well  sound 
very  much  in  tune  v/ith  the  (iospel  teaching's.    Yet  only  comparatively 
fev;  adultti  accept  this  faith  as  valid,     -i/li-.t  then  is  the  historical  in- 
terpretati  on? 

That  Josus  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  to  perform  "faith  cures" 
is  attested  "by  history.    The  historical  scholar  reco^^-iizes  that  others 
have  inspired  faith  enou^'h  to  work  cures,  and  marvels  not  at  Jesus' 
endovmient  of  supernc^tural  power,  hut  at  the  stren^rth  and  power  of  a 
personality  that  could  inspire  such  ui'iiversal  faith  and  so  perform 
such  a  wonderful  healing  ministry. 

^i/hen  -.70  txuTi  to  the  three  instance    in  which  Jesus  is  trad:^cnally 
accredited  v/ith  raisins:  a  person  from  the  dead,  the  historical  scholars 
are  definitely  skeptical.    That  Jesus  did  raise  Jairxis'  daughter  from 
the  dead,  they  po^it-ively  deny ,  and  quote  Jesxis '  words  as  proo'f.  "The 
maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepe st  ."-^^    In  the  other  tv/o  cases,  that  of 
Lazarusl"^  and  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,^^  th^  remind  us  that,  owing 
to  the  custom  of  the  tirae^,  of  huryinf;  the  dead  immediately  after  death, 
it  was  not  uncomrcon  for  a  person  to  come  to  life  at  his  ov/n  f"uneral ; 
and  suggest  that  Jqsus    ath  His  quick  eye  for  discerning  the  truth, 
sav.'  the  situation  and  prevented  further  tragedy''. 

xTien  we  come  to  the  miscellaneous  ^::roup  of  miracles,  it  becomes 
very  difficult  to  express  in  a  fev/  v/ords  the  historical  interpretation, 


15.  ^rk  1C:52 
17.  John  11:44 


16.  Llatt.  9;24 
18.  Luke  7:14,  15 


each  niraole  has  to  "be  explained  separately.    The  same  nrinciples 
that  underly  the  interpretation  of  the  other  miracles  apply  here. 
Scholars  themselves  do  not  yet  agree  as  to  the  fact  "basis  of  each. 
In  ji;eneral ,  we  may  ssif  ,  some  ar  ^  ^ r. ^ ^  ^ -vri -^m  -  ,  others  ;.s 
exaggerations  or  distorted  records  of  actual  events,  and  still  others 
as  parahles  that  have  come  to  "be  accepted  as  facts. 

c.  The  Prohlems  in  Interpreting  for  Children 

.-iiiit,  then  are  the  prohlems  we  face,  when  we  try  to  present  this 
historical  interpretation  of  Jesus*  miracles  to  children? 

1.  Proper  iiepresentation  of  Jesus 

Can  a  child  distinguish  "between  a  cure  "by  faith  and  li.  ctire  by 
maolC     Ijnorant  as  he  is  of  ai\/,  "but  the  simplest  diseases,  hov/  can 
he  distinguish  "between  organic  and  nervous  disorders?  ffui-thermore, 
he  knows  nothinr:  of  the  interplay  of  mind  on  hod^-"  and  vice  versa. 
Therefore,  v/hile  he  may  accept  a  cure  as  a  fact,  he  cannot  interpret 
it  as  due  to  psychic  lav/s,  'out  places  it  in  the  realm  of  the  miracu- 
lous.   But  is  the  child  in  a  worse  r)Osition  than  the  average  ad\ilt? 
iilven  the  historical  scholar  has  no  certainty  of  the  psychic  law  ap- 
plied.   As  far  as  the  acceptance  of  the  stories  as  historic  fact  is 
concerned,  the  child  has  no  ^necial  disadvantage  over  the  scholar. 

jut  ;;hen  we  consider  these  stori'es  as  a  revelation  of  Jesus' 
personality,  the  historical  scholar  has  a  decided  advantage,  tfhen 
■we  tell  the  child  that  Jesus  workec"  nnre  faith  c^tc-^  t^an  aiv'  other 
man  in  history,  "because  people  had  more  faith  in  iii...,  the  child  ac- 
cepts the  statem-nt  as  a  fomal  expression  of  fact,     lie  has  not  the 


backgro-und  which  the  historic  scholar  has  and  so  cannot  see  "behind 
the  people's  "faith  in  Him"  a  personality  of  Qreat  beauty  and  com- 
pelling pov;er  contrasted  with  bhut  of  the  superstitious,  discouraged 
cornrnon  folk,  who  were  healed. 

Cur  problf'T:  tben    -  not  on'^  ai ni r the  niracles  as  "nuch 

s  one  of  presenting  them  so  they  reveal  the  true  greatness  of  Je.^us' 
personality. 

2.  l.lorc.l  and  ilmotional  Conflict  for  the  Child 

A-  ..  ..  tv.m  to  the  remaininr  t      jroiv-c  of"    "       ■        ^"r  -j^roble^n 
of  interpretation  takes  on  a  still  different  aspect.     The  historical 
explanation  of  the  miracles  vaiy  so  much  v?ith  each  other  that  instea' 
01  being  required  to  make  one  explanaticn,  .ve  hj,ve  to  make  a  separate 
one  for  almost  every  miracle.    In  doing  so  we  ar?  faced  with  all  the 
difficulties  ve  discovered  in  discussing  Old  Testament  miracles. 
The  child  does  not  understand  the  changes  a  story  may  undergo  v/hen 
it  is  told  and  retold,     The  child  cannot  make  allowance  for  the  mis- 
statemsnts  due  to  poor  observation  and  exaggeration  v/ithout   ""t -cr -(^it,- 
ing  the  author  of  those  statements,     tili^  should  he  excuse  a  j3iblical 
\7riter  -.vhen  he  is  required  to  be  very  exact  in  his  ovm  reports  of  v/hat 
he  sees?    That  a  dif  forenc  ■  of  a  thousand  year:    ■    -  _i,ct  rig''^'- 

a  hard  concept  for  him  to  grasp.    If  .ve  agree  v/ith  him  that  the  gos- 
pil  writers  were  //rong  in  recording  ■unverified  facts,  we  have  ^onduly 
discredited  them  in  the  oyes  of  the  child.    To  the  child,  people  -re 
classified  as  good  or  bad.    iiow  can  -ve  explain  to  the  child  that  a 
ma^!  ■•'■^-^  i?  r.ot  accur?.te  in  vhat  he  says  is  stil''   --'-t'^i?^  to  be 
classified  as  a  good  man  without  justifying  untruthfulness?  (For 


further  discussion  of  this  prohlem  see  page  53f ) . 

.»e  cannot  here  discuss  the  prohlera  raised  in  all  the  individual 
miracles.     Ihe  recordi  of  Jesus'  raising  people  from  the  dead  o.^-  , 
hov/ever,  a  sufficient!/  distinct  and  important  group  to  merit  our 
special  attention.    Of  all  the  historical  interpretation  of  miracles, 
perhaps  that  of  this  group  is  easiest  for  a  child  to  coraprehand. 
That  all  the  people  should  believe  the  man  lor  girl)  dead  and  Jesus 
alone  see  sirris  of  life  and  heve  power  to  resuscitate  the  hod/  is 
not  a  difficult  storv  to  understand.    Children  often  make  mistakes 
and  are  corrected  hy  older  and  wiser  people.    To  he  sure  vve  are  still 
1':  "-     *th  the  necessity  of  justifying  to  the  child  the  inaccurate 
record  in  the  Bihle.-^^.   But  the  real  prohlem  here  is  not  intellectual 
comprehension  or  moral  teaching,  'but  emotional  effect.    Suppose  one 
of  these  stories  .vas  told  vividly  to  a  sensitive,  imraginative  child, 
^at  would  he  his  emotional  reaction  to  a  scenj  where  someone  was 
huried,  or  ahout  to  he  huried,  alive?    If  a  crude  presentation  of 
Herod  putting  innocent  children  to  deathSO  disturlDed  a  child's  sleep 
for  three  months,  should  we  not  use  caution  in  the  telling  of  these 
miracles?    IDven  if  no  '^i?a?tro\T?  a'^.  effect,  as  in  the  caSe  just  re- 
ferred to  is  not  feared,  th-j  taachur  :A\o  tells  these  stories  must  "be 
careful  that  she  fills  the  child's  mind  with  wholesome  and  worthwhile 
concepts . 

3.  The  Two  greatest  niracles 

The  greatest  test  of  the  advi siahilit/  of  using  the  historical 

inter;:retation  with  children,  or  for  that  matter  with  adults,  comes 

7/hen  it  5s  amliad  to  ..hat  I  have  called  "the  t-vo  greatest  -.iraoles." 

Is.  ij'or  discus  ion  of  this  ^uevtion,  see  page  53 

20.  "The  Child's  ICnov/led^o  of  God,"  Grigg- Smith .  -T-^ .  2 
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3y  this  title  I  mean  the  Vir£-iri  Bix^''^^  _  orj  v.hereb/  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  vvithout  an  earthly  fiither;  and  the  resurrection  story  where 
Jesu3  returned  after  death  and  proved  that  he  ./as  alive  hy  presenting 
.i^-.oulf  to  His  follov/ers  on  various  occasions. 

.1.  The  3i'blical  Text 

Our  Bihlical  text  is  drawn  from'  the  accounts  of  his  hirth 
in  LI:aJthev;  and  Luke,^-'-  including  the  stories  of  the  Shepherds^^  and  the 
.Use  Llen;—^  and  the  accou-nts  in  all  fo'or  gospels  of  Jesus  resurrection 
and  subsequent  appearances .24  These  stories  are  too  well-known  to 
necessitate  further  discussion  here. 

h.  The  Historical  Interpretation 

The  historical  scholar,  in  keeping  vdth  his  principles  that 
God  does  not  work  in  spectacular  and  miraculous  ways,  assumes  that 
the  a'^^n"-"'^  of  a  recor-l        i"^"ortant  ..n''  unusual  as  ^hc  Viri^jin 
Birth  and  resurrection  stories,  must  he  proven  and  until  they  are 
proven  no  one  has  a  right  to  he  donatio  as  to  their  truth.  That 
the  authors  o"^  '  _■■ —  t~  a,nd  the  Jook  of  ^cts  helievad  th...t 

the  resurrection  was  a  fact,  they  do  not  douht.    Th^  do  yuestion 
the  truth  o^  tha  tradition  nf  th«>  Vir^-in  Birth  and  the  hodily  resur- 
rection.   At  pi'i-ieiit,  s  .  il.^.'ioo  is  00;.  tr^>-u. atory      :^  inoonclucive.  One 
may  helieve  what  seems  most  prohahle,  hut  should  leave  the  door  open 
to  a:!mit  nev.'  3vi'?ence  an  it  ic  11  ?-;cv.3r-'''^ .     Hn  the  ^-^ocific  stories 
that  have  ^rown  up  around  these  great  miracles,  the  historical  scholar 

21.  llatt.  1:18-25;    Luke  1:25-38;  2:1-39 

22.  Luke  2:1-20: 

23.  liatt.  2:1-12 

24.  Hatt.  28;  3!k.  15;  Lk.  24;  John  20,  31.. 
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applies  the  same  principles  he  has  used  with  other  s^roups  of  stories. 
A-^  '■•-1?  -".a^rtr:ir e*^-  t^at  the  an^'s'f-  that  apr'Sared  to  A'brahan  are  spiritual, 
■uuisesn;  so  he  maintains  that  those  that  sang;  at  Jesus'  hirth  were  not 
actual]^'  visihle  in  the  sk/,  and  that  thoso  that  llary  llagdalene  saw 
th'j  -h  ••  -  re    '  '  -.v^.-*     n-  -erceived. 

surrounded  as  "both  great  miracles  are  hy  a  group  of  unauthenti- 
cated  stories,  he  claims  the  rirfht  to  analyze  and  evaluate  each  story  in 
the  li^li  ;.  or  all  he  'iiii  l3;-.rn  o,.:^'  "ctruct  these  mira^iv.lcu^  events 

as  he  has  reconstructed  others. 

c.  The  Problems  in  Interpreting  for  Children 

As  v/e  tr,^  to  pres3nt  this  historiCF.l  interpretation  to  the  chile!, 
."/e  30^  problems  too  numerous  to  mention.    Here  are  a  fe'.^  in  question 
form:    '.T-iat  can  a  child  comprshend  of  birth?    of  death?    of  life  after 
de\th?    rt^ha"^  o'-:^' idea^  of  salvation  1"  f  .  ^  ^^-'l  ^.  able  tr>  com- 

prehend?   Ho./  Cjji  the  child  \aiow  Jesus  except  as  a  .^'riend^    i^hat  can 
the  tern  ''Savior"  mean  to  him?    Can  a  child  comprehend  a  spiritual 
resurrec*""' " .  <^  child  comprehend  psychi^  ria  that  '//ould 

make  Jesus'  jjresence  seem  objective  when  He  ./as  not  there  in  body 
md  yet  not  make  His  appearmce  unreal?    Caji  the  child  feel  assured 
of  the  inherent  ':ruth  revealed  in  a  story  when  we,  his  teachers, 
confes3  doubt  about  the  truth  of  that  story?    Can  a  child  suspend 
jiif^ -rrian-^.  •/^r> -=1  va,! t  ^'^''^  ^^^^v  "i  3vi'''_encc?    Do  the  Christmas  stories  of  the 
shepherds  and  the  «/'ise  iu.en  become  mere  fairy  tales  to  the  child? 

ifl^e  find  these  cjuestions  group  themselves  for  the  most  part  under 
four  headin£:s:     the  problem  of  birth  and  death:  the  problem  of  the 
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theologisal  implications  of  the  rssurrection  story;  the  problem  of 

c-       /      '  ■  ,         ■     ^wa""    t'^.-'.f^^s  :  an'^  the  pro'^le"'.  of  rstainin"  the 
heuuty  and  ivortli  of  the  vhrisLuiaa  storicu  vifhen  their  o^jjeotive 
real  it/  is  denied. 

1.  applanation  of  the  Virgin  Birth 

In  th-:        -  '     i-Vi        '■'oa-^^.        a^^-Tt?  •.■;'>  ^-t^" 

little  of  the  xaystery  involved,  that  it  seems  absurd  to  ask  what  a 
child  imows:  "bv.t  "'"he  ohild  alpc  "^aces  these  questions  and  sorae  an- 
swLii-  uus  t  '0  3  ji  w-u  «o  hini.    I'o.  t..:      ;■    ~  chil '    '     is  introduced 

to  death,  gradually,  through  flowers  and  pets  or  even  people  who  are 
not  too  dear  to  him.    After  suoh  an  introduction,  it  ma^r  have  no  hor- 
ror,   ^ut  the  child  who  faces  death,  fir^t,  as  a  family  calamity,  may 
come  to  feel  a  very  strong  terror  at  the  thought  of  death  that  v/ill 
carry  over  even  when  he  imderstands  its  meaning;"  hetter. 

Ill  either  case,  we  find  the  usual  answer  is  that  the  loved  one 
has  gone  to  he  with  God  v or  Jesus).    Likewise  in  regard  to  hirth; 
^v-,  •„  v,ai3-^  came  ''r'--  Hod.    That  lJ^.  -'-^ '  1  c"'—'r  -ct 

have  such  a  siiiple  and  wholesome  explanation,  the  teacher  must  reraem- 
her.    But  as  long  as  the  child's  understanding  of  hirth  re:nains  as 
^'.-  'le  as      ■      ^  Birt'"  -^r ?hlem  does  not  exist  1     t :  "'^'■'  "'j 

liiind.    To  him  the  'oirth  of  Jesus  is  no  more  of  a  miracle  than  the 
hirth  of  ari^'-  other  hahy.    But  as  the  child  grows  olfler  and  hears 

Jesus  callsd  the  Sd   '  ^  of  God,        'o  have  a  pro'o- 

lem.    From  the  child's  point  of  view,  Jesus  cannot  he  the  son  of 
hoth.    Our  historical  interpretation  does  not  say  we  must  deny  the 
fatherhood  of  either  J^j^^jli  or  ^O'l.  i:i  the  other  uiracle 
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stories,  a  dojnj*tic  answer  cannot  ''td  '^ale.     ..hDn  v/e  try  to  ■-"ive  the 
ansv/er,  the  historical  scholar  would  rnaica,  we  find  aoain  the  prohleras 
we  have  met  in  our  previous  discussion — the  failure  to  understand  the 
meaninr  of  legends  and  the  inahility  to  grasp  ahstract  concepts — 
plus  a  further  limitation  of  historical  information  which  mates  a 
failure  to  imderstand  the  conflict  out  of  v;hich  this  tradition  ma/ 
have  grc..'..  ;L-avi tahle . 

ivoopiii^^j  th ^  lajauu^   of  ths  jiUav?  ow  j^i  ^■s 

The  stories  of  the  shepherds  and  the  ivise  men  that  have  grown 
up  aroun'1  this  Virgin  Birth  tradition  are  perhaps  the  most  treasured 
in  all  JlxriG  tendouu     «ill  these  storie.s  fail  to  retail,  that  honor-id 
position  in  the  rainds  of  the  next  generation,  if  we  teacher  our  chil- 
dren today,  as  the  historical  scholar  would  have  us,  that  these  are 
"jlor/  storier  '  expressing  the  admir  ition  men  cane  to  have  for  Jesus, 
instead  of  accounts  of  actual  happenings? 

Ths  4^Me?t1on  zr^_^^  do-vn  to  this;     If  .79  pre-  V'^t  th'^  ?tor^,  .  at 
such  tiae  and  in  such  environment  that  it  "becomes  for  tlie  child  a 
real  expression  of  his  adoration  for  the  hahy,  Jesus,  will  he  love 
the  story  less  for  laiowing  that  it  is         an  actual  '"'*?^^ri3  event? 
Given  the  necessar/  mental  images,  a  child  can  picture  an  imaginary 
story  as  readily  as  a  true  one;  so  it  would  seem  that  the  storjr 
would  he  as  vivid  and  heautiful  to  the  child  if  interpreted  this  way, 
as  it  would  he,  if  the  child  were  allo.?ed  to  believe  it  to  he  true. 
There  seems  to  he  a  further  advanta-^je  in  that  the  attention  of  the 
child  is  diverted  from  concentration  on  the  other..!:; 3  uiraculous 


el ^n"^  4-n  ^■'.-^Q  character*  and  '.vortih  of  a  man  v/ho  would  occasion  such 
a  s  t  ory . 

oo  while  this  interpretation,  if  properly  presented  to  children, 
seoms  to  "be  ./ithin  their  comprehension  and  have  more  advanta^jes  than 
disadvantages,  vve  must  face  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  children 

•.'ill  at  the  presant  time,  receive  this  introduction  to  these  stories. 

.'e  are,  therefore,  M^-ely  to  he  confronted  with  a  serio^is  prohlera 
ol  reinterpretation.    If  the  child  once  Relieves  these  stories  to  he 
historic,  how  can  we  disillusion  him  without  wresting  from  him  the 
heauty  of  the  stories  and  faith  in  the  religious  ideals  that  have 
hitherto  heen  taught  him? 

3.  Understanding  the  Real  Nature  of  Jesijs'  jiesurrection 

(JThen  we  tnrn  to  the  Saster  stories,  v/e  are  dealing  v/ith  an  en- 
tirely dlff'ersiit  typ-  of  story.     .4^  huv^^'  alr-ja'Iy  noted  the  limitations 
of  the  child's  knowledge  of  psychic  phenomena  as  regards  faith  healing 
j3ut  vhen  we  come  to  the  appearances  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection, 
wj  a  still  greater  difficulty  of  that  nature,    liiust  wo  glv.  u.^, 

and  let  the  child  helievo  in  a  hodily  resurrection  or  none  at  all? 
*e  may  explain  that  Jesus  is  a  spirit  and  came  hack  to  the  disciples 
as  a  spirit  so  that  they  knev/  he  v/as  ther^,  but  could  not  really  see 
Him  vvith  their  physical  syes.    But  in  so  doing  we  have  introduced  a 
ne.v  heing  and  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  real  Jesu3 .     .*'e  do  not  .yant 
the  child  to  believe  in  some  ephemeral  spirit,  but  in  Jesus.    It  is 
not  an  elusive,  con  tent  less  a.')parition  that  we  strive  to  win  the  child 
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lov3  and  loyalty  to.     let  can  v.e  expect  the  child  to  tmderstand  that 
it  was  to  offset  this  very  danger  that  made  the  writers  of  the  5OS- 
jels  use  the  language  of  a  physical  resurrection. 

^-j  alternative  Gxplan:::.,tion ,  that  the  appear^i-nces  were  suhjuc- 
tive,  hut  30  vivid  as  to  appear  objective,  is  no  easier  for  the 
child  to  grasp,    tie  have  already  see;i  that  the  child's  imagination 
can  :;i've  hira  subjective  companions  that  are  as  vivid  for  him  as  his 
real  friends,  hut  he  never  confuses  hetween  what  is  real  and  what  is 
imaginary.     To  sugrest  this  explanation  to  the  child  v/oul'''  -^hrow 
the  subjective  experience  into  the  r-jalm  of  imagination  and  imply 
just  this  confusion  to  the  child.    The  psychic  phenomena  of  illusion 
is  unknown  to  the  child  and  altho-ogh  it  rna^,^  >.id  an  ^diilt  in  his  think- 
ing to  consider  the  vividness  of  some  subjective  experience,  still 
we  do  not  want  the  child  to  make  the  appearances  of  Jesus  analogous 
to  an  illusion  in  the  desert.     .*'e  must  not  forget  that       ^,-.3  dealing 
with  ouri  immature  mind;  a  mind  not  yet  irained  in  analogical  thinking; 
a  nind  not  yet  trained  to  pick  out  just  that  aspect  of  one  experience 
that  is  like  another  when  the  first  experience  as  a  whole  is  not  like 
the  second  one. 

It  takes  cl9i.r  thinkin/^,  keen  discrimination,  and  a  definite 
conception  of  spiritual  values  to  steer  a  straight  course  through 
this  inystery  and  reach  a  real  Jesus,  in  an  incorruptible  body,  n'^here 
many  adults  after  conscientious  effort  fail,  can  a  child  succeed? 
Can  we  give  a  child  a  true  enough  conception  of  a  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion to  justify  depriving  him  of  a  bodily  resurrection?    If  not,  ^it 


what  age,  and  ho.v,  will  v/e  lead  him  to  the  higher  interpretation? 

4.  Theological  Implications  of  These  lliracles 

In  discussing,  the  diff iciilt ies  involved  in  .giving  the  child  the 
historical  interpretation  of  these  rniracl-33,  v/e  have  omitted  all 
reference  to  their  function  in  individual  salvation.    This  omission 
'.vas  done  advisedl/,  for  the  historical  interpretation  is  an  attempt 
to  present  truth  ahout  the  Scripture  rather  than  a  theological  sys- 
tem of  salvation,  founded  on  the  Scriptures.    But  this  limitation 
in  the  field  in  which  the  historical  interpretation  f-an^ctirn",  pre- 
sents its  ovm  difficult/.     Traditionally,  salvation  h:^s  heeri  a  ver/ 
important  concept  for  Christianity.    Cn  it,  much  of  the  significance 
of  our  blaster  f'stivities  depend.    How  will  we  explain  thi-  "Saster 
message":    The  purpose  of  Jesus'  death  and  resurrection?    as  t'ae 
historical  interpretation  gives  us  little  help  on  this  and  similar 
uestion  of  theology,  we  can  only  notv;  "r^:   limtation  of  our  method 
of  interpretation  and  ask  a  few  questions  to  show  the  problem  that 
it  leaves  for  us.    rfill  the  child  he  the  loser  if  he  has  no  theology 
of  salvation?    If  so,  can  we  trust  ourselves  to  choose  a  theology  for 
him,  consistent  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Bihle  we  are  giving  to 
him?    u^.  J  we  a  right  to  indoctrinate  him  with  our  theological  beliefs? 
How  would  such  indoctrination  harmonize  ;7ith  our  attempt  to  make  the 
Bihle  teachings  vital  experiences  to  the  child  and  not  verbal  expressions 

As  we  leave  the  problems  of  miracles  we  see      fe.v  facts  stand 
out  as  of  special  significance.    To  the  small  child  the  miracles  will 
be  taken  for  granted  and  cause  no  problem.    As  he  grows  older,  their 


literal  acceptance  as  fact  13600.1163  difficult  and  often  causes  spirit- 
ual death.    It  is  therofore  incumbent  on  the  teacher  o*"  reli^-ion  to 
jivQ.    the  child,  even  "before  he  is  himself  conscious  that  there  is 
a  "irohlD"^,  ""v-h  'i-^  Interpretation  as  ■.vil''.  '^ave  him  from  an/  serious 
crisis  caused  h/  ihe  nead  of  reinterpretation  when  he  is  older.  This 
is  a  real  prohlem  for  a  grasp  of  the  true  interpretation  is  made 
dl "i  '"'^It ,  if  not  impossihle.        ..he  child's  failure  to  understand 
universal  la'-vs  and  the  development  of  legends;  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  abstract;  and  to  comprehend  spiritual  realities. 

D.  Contradictory  and  Ohsc-CTe  Passa^res  in  the  Bihle 
No  one  who  has  read  the  Bible  carefully  has  failed  to  find  some 
passages  that  contradict  each  other,  and  many  whose  meaning  is  oh- 
scure.    It  is  to  a  considaration  of  these  passages  we  now  turn. 

1.  Sihlical  Tezt 

As  the  child  reads  the  stoiy  of  Paul's  conversion  and  relives 
with  Paul  that  thrilling  hour,  he  wants  to  loiow  what  actually  hap- 
pened.   Yet  if  he  read'^  -^h^^  di f ^e-^'V-^t  accomits  ir.  t^e  Soolc  of  Acts,"'" 
he  cannot  he  sure  of  Just  wha'.  happeiied.     These  contradictions  in 
the  Bihle  are  more  serious  to  a  child  who  has  recently  been  impressed 
•r'.f-'  t\e  nece-sity  of  truthfulness  than  to  an  ad'-'Jt. 

Or  the  child  m^y  read  Jesus'  words,  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  throtjgh  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  get  into 
heaven. "2    ile  sees  at  once  that  camels  cannot  go  through  the  :ye  of  a 

1.  Acts  9:1-S;  22; 5-11;  26:12-20 

2.  ilatt.  9:24 
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needle  and  wonders  if  Jesus  means  that  a  rich  man  cannot  g;et  into 
heaven  or  if  this  is  an  example  of  exaggeration?    u'e  are  not  here 
concerned  i.7ith  solving  the  ethical  prohlen,  but  vdth  pointing  out 
that  a  reading  of  the  ocriptures  many  times  leaves  dou'-)' 
tainty  in  the  child's  mind. 

Or  we  ma^y  take  another  illustration.    Suppose  the  child  reads 
the  statement,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord."    .«'e  have^  earlier  in  this 
paper  considered  this  phrase  as  it  influences  a  child's  conception 
of  Sod.    ICow  we  would  ask  how  it,  when  interpreted  historically, 
influences  the  child's  conception  of  the  Bihle.     If  taken  litorally, 
there  i^  no  prohlen  here.    But  .vh^ot  does  the  child  think  if  we  say 
that  those  words  are  not  really  God's,  hut  are  man's  thought  of 
.vhat  jod  might  have  sail,  recordad  us  if  He  said  thera.     uave  v/e  act 
added  to  the  child's  distrust  of  the  Bible?    How  does  the  child  know- 
that  God  would  have  said  them?    .^liy  does  the  Bible  say  God  said  them 
if  lie  didn't? 

Between  contradictions  and  statements  that  cannot  be  taken  liter- 
::.lly  to  mean  wh-^t  the;/  -ay,  there  i.?  -nuc-  jro'ind  for  a  child's  con- 
temptuous demand  for  soraething  that  he  can  believe.    The  day  is  pass- 
ing v/hen  we  believe  that  one  man  c  an  interpret  the  Bible  as  wall  as 
arother  reg  rdless  of  tmining.    But  i^       believ  that  a  '-i^ovlodge 
of  tiistorical  research  is  necessary  for  a  true  reading  of  the  scrip- 
tures, we  must  also  admit  the  negative  of  it,  namely  that  a  child, 
or  adult,  without  t>  i  -  j-- .    _^  j  ot  truly  compi-^'^ '  ^} Tcriptures. 
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Have  we  then  a  right  to  aslc  a  dhild  to  read  the  Bible  xmtil  '.79  have 
jivsn  him  a  ke/  to  its  interpx-etation  and  he  has  "become  mature  enou^jh 
to  use  this  kej  correctly? 

2.  Historical  Interpretation 

To  explain  such  statements  and  contradictions  has  "been  one  of 
the  prohleras  of  the  christian  centuries.  aII  sorts  of  devices  have 
been  used,  hut  alv/ays  there  has  been  the  necessity  of  proving  that 
there  was  no  mistake  in  the  Bible.  3o  it  is  ^vith  relief  that  v;e  turn 
to  our  modern  historical  interpretation  and  see  a  group  of  men  ad- 
mitting the  errors,  openly  and  frankly:  Acts  9:7  contradicts  Acts 
'^^  I"  ^'-^  ^~  -^rue,  the  other  cannot  be.     And  so  it  Ir- 

reverent and  sacrilegious  as  this  may  seem  to  ba  to  the  literalists 
to  acknowledge  these  errors,  to  the  historical  scholar,  it  seems 
the  only  vvay  of  arriving  at  the  r3al  truth. 

This  change  in  attitude  is  due  to  the  different  idea  of  the 
origin  of  the  Bible.    If  Genesis  v/ar  :".ir aculously  dict-xted  to  Tloses, 
either  .Moses  or  G-od  were  very  careless  in  not  making  chapters  one 
and  two  more  consistent.    In  spite  of  attempts  without  number  to  h^.r- 
monlze  then,  t'^.^'^'  -n  not  harmonize.    If,  hp  •r.->-<ro-(-         acf^-^-^t  -"-hese 
chapters,  not  as  a  direct  message  from  God,  but  as  the  tradition  of 
two  tribes,  united  in  this  criide  fashion  by  a  Hebrew  scribe  and  at- 
tribM-'-'^'l  t-  i:o-3e3,  ^-re  find  no  n?  d  of  harmonizing  th     ..  -79 
need  to  apologize  for  their  inconsistence  with  each  other. 


3.  The  Problems  in  Interpreting  to  the  Child 

But   i?    ^"^^    "■'^■'"Id  able    to   "nr'.r,--..--'-    -.^-l    +V*-    -i^i-  ^a-^^,- ^  + ; 

of  the  inconsistencies.    -Ve  have  already  seen  that  the  child  has  not  the 
hack^rotmd  to  understand  v/hat  a  legend  really  is.    The  same  argpi-ments 

^,,1-1     ^^T-        '  ;:,radi  ti  on . "  '    ■■'-■'■''^       -    .  "  "   "  -organized 

historical  sense,  he  can  in  no  wiay  understsjid  the  development  of  a  tradi- 
tion.   The  historical  interpretation,  also,  presupposes  a  v/id  led^je 
-^'^.e  Bible  and  of  recent        ■='-—r.        -^-^search  v;orker?.     This  th:  ""'""Id 
lacks,  but  can  gradually  acquire  through  the  y3ars.    In  the  meantime 
That  problems  present  themselves  to  the  child? 

a.  "^-^eling  o^  Certainty  Tm^^ossible 

him  the  assurance  that  "  Ihe  child  wants  a  definite 

a  feeling  of  certainty  that  nothing  v;ill  frilly  take  the  place  of.  Have 
you  ever  pressed  by  a  child  to  say  "yes"  or"no"  to  a  (Question  \,*ien 

you  Imew  such  a  '^Oj^iinatic  answer  was  not  entirely  true.    Over  and  over 
again  the      '    "    -.^.^c^t^  thj  viUustion  uiitil  in  ta^j^l^  ycu  ^iv6  a    ^  ' 
or  "no"  uni  the  child  is  satisfied.    During  a  recent  political  campaigr; 
an  eia^'jple  of  this  demand  for  certainty  and  def i -iteness  cane  unrler  my 
observation,    a  seven-year  old  boy  asked  his  aether  if  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  an  office  was  a  good  man.  other  was  anxious  to  be 

J-  _  '^11    c'N  o  ^ovcrj_'^-v>-''  of  ■'"I"!  1  o  can  '^i'^~^'3*~'  (^'''ti'*^'''''^"  a^  ^  i  -  n  o 

to  be  of  decidedly  lo;/  inoral  viviality.    Sh^  ansv/ered.  "in  some  "  . 

is  fine."    i'he  question  was  repeated  v/ith  er.phasis  on  the  "go:.-  ohe 


replied,  "He  has  done  many  fine  things.  '    I'-vice  more  the  q.uestioner 
persisted  and  finally  with  a  si^^  of  impatience,  she  answered,  "Xes, 
h.:-        a  3:ood  man."    The  hc^    .u,:  perfectl,7  -zM""'-^.     'To  2^  -'*:'v^^e^  ' 
dinner  without  f-urther  word?.    Jut  his  mother  '.viiS  not  satisii'ed.  3hc 
had  told  a  half-lie  and  she  v/as  not  sure  that  she  was  justified  in  do- 
,    Htman  natiire  demands  a  ^^-^l-ir.^^  '^T  positive  assurance, 
ihat  a  child  desires  this  attitude  is  further  illustrated  hy  the 
conduct  that  calls  forth  the  rehuke  he  frequently  receives,  ^\fh.a,t  did  you 
do  tjiat  for?    i  J'ost  told  you  not  tc.  '    ni3  disohedience  may  have  heen 
deliherate  defiance  impelled  hy  a  strong  desire.    But  freq.uently  a  "bet- 
ter unders tandln::  o^  the  child  reveals  that  the  child  h^.  '        'thought  of 
discheyi.    .     ..^  ..as  lost  in  an  ei-qDeriraent .    He  was  not  convinced  that  an 
act  was  dangerous  and  had  to  try  for  himself  and  see  if  it  were  true. 
This  fa^'^  '^^  ->v  •  1  ^   1 f*     ^' >  -1-  ,^ ■- ■i^y.'N cr nv^     '1  ■'-'"^.^  ""^  ^.   -r^  "' 

child  "believes  the  stove  is  hot  until  he  lias  had  one  burn. 

The  child  demann s  the  same  certainty  in  his  Bihlical  interpretation, 
"but  in  the  historical  interi^retati on,  there  is  much  that  is  uncertain. 
Much  research  work  is  left  to  he  done  and  prohahly  many  stu.es tions  will 
never  he  ansv/ered.    The  historical  scholar  s??3  this  uncertainty  in  per- 
3^victivc;j  -hi  child  as  an  «-rltitrary  i^ster/.    rhvj  child  does  not  realize 
that  of  all  the  hooks  in  the  world,  probably  none  has  had  greater  variety 
of  int-^rpr^-^at!  cn  than  the  Bible.    He  '.oe'  not  ^'-^.-v/  that  co-^rc'l"  h-j^ve 
established  criids  which  define  the  principle  doctrines  which  the  Bible 
teaches    but  individuals  go  on  interpreting  the  Bible  as  they  see  fit. 
The  chil"!  has  been  ta"Uj^-ht  one  interpretation  and  does  not  knov/  the 
Bible  can  be,  and  is  beirig,  interpreted  in  many  ways,  so  that  no  one 


can  "43  swvQ  which  wa/  is  ri^-ht.     .-'hen  ths  BiLlc-  ceases  to  ho  an  ar- 
hitrar/  authority  which  he  can  >jj.ote  ^dth  positive  assurance,  what 
value  ^'a?  it  for  the  child?    The  child,  not  understajndin^-  the  nature 
and  GaacL  of  tha  i3i'blical  ontradictions  and,  not  haviii^-  a  ■/ell-thought 
out  basis  for  his  "beliefs,  is  more  confused  than  the  adult. 

In  the  t^irmcil  of  the  adolescent  period,  the  firm  faith  estahli=!hed 
in  childucci  lic^s  in  fu-^t,  oQ:^ii  zYia  anchor  that  has  kept  raan/  soxil^  froivi 
jeeting  hopelessl/  lost*    What  '-vill  "be  the  effect  if  in  place  of  this 
certainty,  we  establish  an  attitude  of  uncertainty  or  doubt?    tfe  may 
well  hope  that  a  more  rational  presentation  ".vill  eliminate  sonie  of  the 
reli^jious  crises  which  are  so  coniinon  today.    But  unless  we  can  establish 
certainty  in  the  live?  of  onr  children,  have  we  not  snbi^tituted  in  place 
Ox  crisis,  chaos,  in  the  child's  religious  experience".^    yue  are  certainly 
facing  a  real  problem  v/hen  we  try  to  &ive  the  child  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  trvth ,  an.'i  at  the  sane  ti'^.e  th^  certainty  that  he   '/ants  an"?  reeds. 

b.  Supplementing  the  Biblical  Tarrative   nth  Imaginary  Details 

In  the  face  of  all  this  ai-i-ay  of  difficulties  and  problems,  the 
teacher  must  adapt  his  presentation  of  the  Bible  niaterial  to  the  under- 
standinr-  of  1.;  adaptation  of  the  Biblic/'   +        - .  .. 

eludes  modifyirj^^  it  until  it  conforms  both  to  his  demand  for  a  good 
story  and  to  his  "hoblest  ideals.    These  adapted  stories  give  the  set- 
ting, describe  the  places  and  people,  and  explain  customs  in  such  a 
wa^,'  that  children  can  understaad  and  see  what  is  happening,  when,  if 
the  Bible  accounts  were  read  to  ther^,  the  stories  would  mean  nothin*^. 
Undoubtedly  this  solves  many  of  ov.r  problems  by  .giving  in  each  s':ory 
the  background  which,  as  we  have  repeatedly  shown,  the  child  lacks. 
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This  reviuaping  of  Bible  sto?-ies  can,  however,  he  carried  so  far 
that  it  hut  adds  to  the  confusion  in  the  child's  mind  hy  presenting 
another  storj  ^'        harmonized  wit^  i-'--^:-'  i--  ■^'•"i':'  3ihle. 

Let  us  take  Tor  an  example  the  stoxy  of  jiliz;heth  aThitehouse  in 
her  hoolc,  "Kingdom  Stories  for  Juniors"  entitled  "Hov/  A  B07  King  Tried 
to  xlight  ^  X.  :..       fascinating  story,  clearly  and  rever- 

ently told.    Suppose  -ae  read  this  to  a  hoy  ten  or  tvvelve  and  tell  him  it  is  a 
Bible  story.    Then  he  turns  to  his  Bible  to  find  it,  hut,  behold  what 
a  iifferencel    ./here  can  he  find  the  v/eeping  court,  the  solemn  corona- 
tion or  the  kind,  friendly  priest  of  the  young  king?    It  all  might  have 
happened,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  in  the  Bible.     .Vhen  we  read 
the  next  story  to  the  boy,  v/e  can  hardly  blame  him  for  askinj.  ''Is  it 
all  in  the  Bible  or  did  you  make  up  part  of  it?"    Or  when  v/e  read  some 
of  the  charming  conversation,  he  may  legitimately  ask,  "Did  h'?  really 
say  th^t?'    In  short,  we  have  undermined  the  boy's  confidence  i.. 
we  say.    If  he  is  interested  in  the  stories  Just  as  stories,  he  probably 
•will  not  care  much.    But  if  he  is,  as  many  boys  are,  interested  in  the 
religious  issue  involved,  then  he   /ants  to  kno'J  .;hat  the  Bible   ~ays,  for 
long  before  he  is  concerned  over  these  questions,  he  ;vill  have  realized 
that  this  Book  is  considered  to  have  special  significance  on  religious 
viues  ti  ons . 

But  su'.pose  the  boy  accepts  our  ex.lanation  for  filling  in  details 
of  the  story"    Suppose  he  agrees  that  -.ve  are  justified,  in  order  to  -in- 
crease the  clearness,  vividness  and  interest  of  our  story,  to  use  some 
imaginary  feature,  are  .ve  not  justifying  the  boy's  use  of  such  imaginary 
details  //hen  h?  tells  of  happenings  at  school  or  on  the  ball  field', 
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if  to  make  a  tale  more  interesting-  or  a  lesson  clearer,  we  can  tamper  .vith 
a  cacre'1  'oqo'- ,  h-^  can,  na^-  sTio^^V,  vxe  f*^e  saine  method  to  make  a-iy  stor/ 
he  is  tellin^^  more  interesting,    in  fact  tiiis  is  Just  what  the  Oriental 
people  dp  when  they  tell  stories  and  wh^  th^  use  so  many  direct  q.uota- 
tions.  a.-  -  oul^  adopting  their  method  and  carr/ir^-  '     «,  I'ttle  f-- -  - 

But  before  using  it  too  freely  and  justifying  it  to  the  child,  we  may  pause 
to  ask  ours2lv3s  if  we  wish  to  encourage  this  kind  of  story-telling  with 
our  children  -uid  if  not,  .vhat  conv'.^so  we  kvill  ia:^ke? 

c.  Interpretation  of  Old  Testament  itories  according  to  the  Idei^ls  of  the 
New  Testament. 

A  second  tendency  of  the  times  in  dealing  with  these  stories  of  the 
Old  festament  is  to  interpret  them  according  to  the  ideals  of  'the  New 
Testament.    To  achieve  this  iirr;''Ose  t.'/o  .lethods  are  used,  each  '^f  which 
■/ill  discuss. 

1.  deliberate  miotelling  of  the  old  Testament  Stoiy 

Some  teachers  consciously  and  purposely  omit  parts  of  stories  in 
order  to  give  th'^  c'-il:-',  both  older  arri  yo-inger,  a  different  :noral  or 
religious  ideal  than  the  -biblical  account  teaches.    In  other  cases  the 
story  is  told  in  such  a  wajf  that  the  nobler  ideal  is  left,    i'or  ex-jfnple, 
the  t3acher  desires  Abraham  to  be  greatly  ad-nired.    llo  st*:  in  must  cloud 
his  name.    3o  his  Journey  to  ilgypt  is  omitted  or  if  told  at  all,  his  lie 
concerning  Sarah  is  softened  or  entirely  changed.    There  is  no  ^'^lestion, 
but  what  the  ain:        _   to  safeguard  th        'id's  moral  i-^eals  is  altogether 
worthy,  but  is  the  method  as  worthy? 

4.  "The  S;^rian  Christ"  Abraha'n  Llitrie  iiibbany,  p.  185,  Houghton  ilifli: 
Jo.,  New  lork  1916 


As  Sliming  for  the  aoment  that  ;/e  are  jiistifie^^  i ".odifyin^;  the 
BilDlical  narrative  to  meet  our  needs,  vvs  are  faced  vith  the  question: 
Have  we  a  right  to  tell  the  child  that  onr  story  is  the  Bihle  stoiy? 
Are  .ve  not  preparing  for  a  fui'ther  a.i3tra:l  ,-hen  he  learns  hov/  the  t.vo 
actuall/  differ?    Aen  the  child  imtures  and  reads  his  Bihle  and  finds 
ivhat  ideals       -   '.aaa^ht  ther\,    v^^t  is  he  going  to  think,  first  of  us? 
second,  of  the  Bihle?    and  third,  of  th2  religions  and  the  standard  of 
morality  that  we  have  claimed  is  revealed  in  the  Bihle? 

If  there  ic  danger  oT  the  pupils  cc.'dii^  to  di  - '■.■j. .... Oca'  stories, 
if  '.V9  fill  in  details  not  in  the  Bihle,  how  much  greater  is  the  danger, 
if  we  alter  the  facts  or  deliberate!/  iii sinterpret  -^he  Bihlical  narra- 
tive.   If  part  of  vifhat  we  say  is  proved  .vror^ ,  the  rest  will  he  q,ues- 
tioned  until  proved  hy  some  other  authority,    a  book  may  be  nine-tenths 
trare,  hut  that  helps  us  little  if  v/e  do  not  kno  v  v/hich  tenth  is  false. 
The  confidence  of  scne  children  in  advilts         "be  so  easily  lost  that 
many  teachers  dar^  ret  a'"''  ^t  they  are  ignomnt  of  any  q.u"-tinr,  ^^r+lnent 
to  their  class  diiCu^sion.    They  «fill  "guess"  at  the  ansv/er,  trusting 
the  pupil  never  attempt  to  verify  it,  rather  than  admit  their  ignorance. 
Today  t^- -■  "better  teachers  freely  admit  that  the^   I:;  '  ^  V-  '"hey 

would  hardly  hazard  direct  mi sinf onaation,  assuming  they  could  justify 
doing  so  from  a  moral  standpoint,         child  likes  to  he  deceived.  Aside 
from  the  moral  question  of  o\vc  right  to  call  our  stories  the  3ihle 
stories,  can   /e  afford  to  i'i  sk  losing  the  child's  confidence? 

rts  may  ask  also  what  effect  this  method  of  story  telling  vdll  have 

on  the  child's  attitude  tov/ard  the  Bible?    rt'ill  it  not  produce  contempt 
for  the  Bible,  at  least  Tor  the  Old  Testamont,  when  he  discovers  the 
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the  truth?    ^'e  have  jl.ven  him,  v/e  hope,  ideals  of  a  his'h  character. 
He  reads  the  Cld  xestament  and  discovers  they  portray  those  of  a  lower 
character.    If  left  to  r^ad  unfjuided,  he  can  hardl/  -et  inspiration  here 
to  anything  higher  than  pride  in  his  own  "nohle  ideals."    If  we  hav^j 
failed  to  ^jive  him  those  hi^  ideals,  we  sough*  to  impart,  he  will  doubt- 
less find  justification  for  many  of  his  lovr  ones,  such  as  reven£:e. 

It  may  seem  at  first  thought  tha+  ^xplair  z^o  purpose 

the  Old  Testament  narrative  so  as  to  avoid  this  confusion  to  the  child; 
hut  even  if  it  were  possible  to  so  present  the  underlying;  theme  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  older  child,  so  that  he  could  see  the  whole  in  its 
historical  perspective  and  was  gracious  enou^'h  to  forgive  us  our  de- 
ception made  in  his  o'vn  interest,  there  Jire  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way . 

i'irst,  at  just  what  age  are  we  to  make  this  explanation  and  apology? 
Second,  how  are  we  to  prevent  the  child  from  cliscovering;  our  deception 
hefore  he  is  mature  enough  to  understand  our  explanation? 

If  we,  thro^^gh  our  attitude  and  ^-eneral  references  to  the  Bible, 
shov/  the  Bible  tc-   .     "rs  source  of  ouj.-  r^li^dotic  a.id  mord  concepts, 
v/ill  not  these  concepts  share  the  stigma  \^ich  the  3ible  has  acq,uired? 
There  is  more  than  the  law  of  association  at  work  here.    There  is  also  a  com- 
mon f;vCt  basis,    xt^v  orence  for  the  Bible,  as  such,  and  for  the  ideals  in 
it,  v/ill  stand  or  fall  together. 

How  let  i;s  suppose  that  in  place  of  this  deliberate  mistolUni*  of 
t'-.e  Bible  stories,  until  the  child  has  developed  an  historical  sense,  we 
gradually,  as  the  child  matures  enovi^h  to  i^nderstand  the  incident  in- 
vo'ive'^,  i •itrori"'.JC3  the  stn-^les  ^'hrwin''*  th~  To??  desirable  traits  in  '^v' 
heroes,    xhe  criterion  .vith  which        dacide  v;hat  stories  we  are  to  tell 
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children  is  nov;  changed  from  the  mcrs-1  ideals;^!  of  the  storj  to  the 
ability  of  the  child  to  comprehend  the  story?    ./hat  -7111  he  the  moral 
reaialt? 

we  see,  at  once,  that  ner2;ative  teaching  v/ill  he  needed  as  we  intro- 
duce stories  of  low  moral  ideals.    let  there  are  many  v*io.  "believe  that 
no  negative  teaching  is  desirable.  :i;n:^:'h:^~i3  ^--r  jositiv  ,,_chings 

in  recent  years  has  led  nany  to  believe  this  statement  to  be  true.  But 
a  little  reflect! ort  reveals  its  Inherent  unsotmdness.    As  long  as  a  child 
has  the  Capacity  and  inclination  to  do  v/r'ong,  he  nust  be  taught  xict  to 
do  that  \7r0ng  act.    Suppose  a  small  child  sees  a  book  on  the  table  and 
picks  it  ^I'-i.    T'other  says,  "Oh,  see  dnlly*s  hc.t.    Gan  you  put  the  hat 
on  dolly?'    The  child's  interest  is  cat^ht  and  immediately  he  drops 
the  book  and  plays  with  the  doll.    He  doe-:  not  Icnow  that  it  is  wrong 
for  him  to  touch  tha"'"  ^^c'-z.    He  will  ne-^-^r  l-y-^-^-^  that  ^  *:        .••mnr  for 
hi„".  to  touch  that  book  utitll  his  mother  sa^^'o:  ,  »i>3  may  teach 

a  boy  ten  thousand  acts  that  are  right,  but  we  have  not  saf egmrded 
-^--^.n  t^.->-'  a^^ainst  2  ~-:^-::^i^'>.  v.^  j""™  a""^-  '      '     lik-ly  to  -^o  ,  have 
added  specific  negative  instructio  i  as  to  those  ac  '  '  \ic;..e  ar-y 

reason  vv^iy  '.ve  should  not  use  the  Bible  stories  for  this  negative  as  well 
as  -t^ir-.     ■-^'■-^  I'vctl     7    -J-.    3^cr"  o  -  ^-^o,"^  ^pparer*"*^   "  •"■  -"^  V.-. 

ideals  be  so  used; 
s^e  are  also  faced  arith  the  question:     "will  a  child  cease  to  respect 
.  cfc-x  who  i;  r>''   :a-  ''''''       .     o...^   7.ild  reasons;    Aox'uhar  '     a,        '     ^  . 
He  told  a  lie.     Iherefore  goc "  ':ell  lies.    So  when  you  reprove  hi.a 

for  lying,  he  retorts.  "Abrahaa  di"."    True  as  this  is,  the  fact  also 
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people,  l3Ut  -  '    ■'   ~  .1  -^T-T  -,.-,' 

■bad  ci_\ialities  in  his  Tilayrnates  ^^n  .7,  iind  business  associates  later.  If 
we  deliberately,''  purge  from  our  Bible  heroes  all  faults,  are  w?  helping 
our  children  to  adjuj  b  themselves  in  a  wholeso^^  j  to  their  -aQi-^l' 

■  are  v7e  letting  a      '  '        •'portunit/  to  teach  discrirriination  and  for- 
■braranco  pa?3  urAiscd?    At  \,-h£.t  aj3  can  .V3  safelv  tell  stories  ^ortr:;,^!::^ 
low  ideals  .without  making  the  child  feel  that  he,  too,  can  adopt  these 
ideals  ? 

Instea-^  '  " .  a^  a  chM-',  v--' i  ^-^ ;i  ctu>^c     "  a,  ■^er*'cct  -ia"n  to  "be 
rudel/  shattered  later,  how  can  .ve  j^Tadua,ll/  "build  up      true  picture — 
one  which  sho.js  the  ^ood  and  the  had  qualities  of  our  hero,  seen  in  the 
^vj.  -eiationship  to  each  other  ar''  Ke    Testament  ileal.. 

2.  Contrasting  Low  Ideals  with  ni^l.  xl.dw 

Some  t3achers  believe  that  the  Old  Testaiaent  as  '.veil  as  the  iJew  lest 
raent  should  be  told  true  to  Biblical  facts,  and  then  the  moral  idealism 
_  "       '  child  j<*regu::,rded  V      .-.        v..L'.j  the  lo..^^'  i-'.-ial"  " "         olu  ^esta 
ment  with  the  higher  ones  in  the  Kew  Testament. 

Let  us  first  ask  what  nontal  abilities  this  presupposes  on  the  part 
of  the  chilli    iJir:;  t  he  Liust  ijuaders  band  tiic-  ideals  of  Joous. 

oecond,  he  must  understand  the    oral  teaching  of  the  story  just 
pr-^-'--:-'"- .     Then  he  '  to  raai' contrast. 

suggest  themselves  at  once.    In  the  first  place,   can  we  assuirie  the 
child  kno.vs  the  ideals  of  Jesus.    Many  people  believe  that  all  children*s 
misbehavior  is  consciously'  '  ^  ^"''i:^  - 0"  ./hat  they  kno..  ^'  ''-t. 

He  has  been  told  what  is  right,  and  therefore  they  asstime  that  he  knows, 
jwar^'  times  thesy  are  much  mistaken.    ^11  too  often  unjustly  mothers  say, 
'~  "rj      ''Wo./  ^-  jjttsr  than  tlia '  ,     ..hci.  a  ^ 


of  fact,  the  child  did  not  knov/  better,    lu  spite  of  definite  instruc- 
tion,  the  child  hscomes  cr  ^  ^     .1  what  is  right.    Take  the  follow- 

ing illustration  ^"or  an  exarapla. 

John/]/  pulls  all  the  "blankets  off  the  "bed  and  puts  them  over  the 
chairs  to  na,ke  wigwams.    I.Iothers  comes  and  see  him  having  a  hsig-py  ti.'i-? 
jla^/ing  Indians.    She  siailes  indulgentl/  and  when  he  finishes  playing, 
remakes  the  "bed,  consciously  priding  herself  on  "letting  her  hoy  have 
a  good  time."    The  next  day,  Johnny  plays  Indian  again,    llother  does 
not  see  hira  playing,  hut  coraes  home  from  cluh  tired  and  finds  the 
room  in  a  mess.    Johnny  is  scolded  and  perhaps  punished.    "You  let  me 
yiaster-'lay , "  he  will  thinlc  and  say  if  he  d...     .    This  retcr-^  I 
impudent  to  mother,  hut  Jolinny  has  no  thought  of  heing  rude.    lie  is 
seeking  information,    t/hy  v/as  it  right'  one  day  and  wrong  the  next? 
As  such  incidents  happen  over  u,.x.l  ov-jr  la^^rns  that  vvhat  i.^^'  , 

maiTiraa  cross  is  wrong.    But  as  the  same  thing  makes  her  cross    one  day 
and  '^oe?  not  the  ne::t,  he  still  has  no  .vay  of  Icnowing  what  is  right 
£.'0i\  .-''u*t  is  ..rorig;  he  does  not  "know  h titter  t'.-.a,':.'' 

His  confusion  as  to  v/hat  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  may  he  added 
to  he      contradiction  between  the  teaching  of  school  and  home.  His 
teacher  says  that  he  must  tell  the  truth  always  -under  all  3i  rc^imstances . 
His  raother  sa^  s  to  tell  hahy  her  medicine  tastes  "good"  when  Johnny-- 
knows  it  does  not  taste  good.         teacher  or  raother  "right"".''    Is  it  any 
■wonder  th./.  the  child  despairs  and  becomes  an  importunis t  at  an  early 
age?    But  fortunately,  v/hile  adapting  his  conduct  for  the  time  beir^'  to 
the  demand  of  whatever  parent  or  teacher  h'^  ha-^~^'?r.'^  to  h3  "it^',  t'Hoy 
continue,  at  least  for  a  tine,  a  search  lor  the  real  standard,  through 


iiapatioiit  retorts,  sucii  us  "lou  let  ine  /estordcv  '  ii^  oi.i  ise 
who  have  hearts  to  understa,nd,  his  confusion  as  to  what  the  real  stan- 
d'lr^,  to  v/hich  he  should  conform,  1 . 

then  he  comes  to  us  '.vith  no  standard  of  rl5_-ht,  hut  an  earnest 
desire  to  discover    hat  this  iahiard  is,  does  this  method  of  presenting 
the  Old  Tostanient  stoiy  and  then  contrasting  it  with  the  New  Testaraent 
ideals  help  xilm?    In  place  of  presenting  hira  with  one  stand?.rd  and  say- 
ing' 'This  is  right;  do  thus  and  so,"  we  present  t//o  standards,  a  good 
one  and  a  had  one.    Inst.:ad  of  answering'  his  prohlen,  v/e  are  a=siirin£; 
him  that  even  in  the  Bible  there  is  a  contradiction  of  standards.  Ob- 
viousl/  the  child  must  decide  for  himself  which  standard  he  will  choose 
for  nis  iiioral  [niidance.    T'- '  _■  "  y'-:'^   ^he  case,  can  we  ^•^'^V  ^'"  C'        V  --^e- 
sponsible  for  failing  to  live  up  to  our  ideals',    x         fails  to  choose 
the  higher  ideals;  and  hence  those  more  difficult  to  attain,  is  the 
fault      •;        "^-r:,  ^5  -     -j. .-■••>  ■r^l     j....*  .ve  be  sure,  whe'    ^'-'-.■^r;i^"-"^i' n-;  ^'•.#> 
ideals  of  the  old  Testament  with  those  of  the  iiew  Testament,  that  we 
will  s-'icceed  in  making:  the  New  Testament  ideals  the  more  aptPalin?*? 

^^^joae  that,  instead  of  presenting  tv/o  sets  of  i  leals  for  the 
child  to  choose  between,  we  tell  the  stor/  franlcl/,  as  the  historical 
interpretation  reveals  it,  and  then  definitely  teach  that  the  ideals 
pr-^j-nted  in  the  story  are  iiot  ucceptable  today,  and  then  o-^      -"^  ■' 
the  ideal  he  is  to  live  by.    Is  our  problem  solved? 

Tlie  answer  depends  on  whether  the  child  will  believe  that  only 
Que  set  of  ideals  is  "acceptahle"  'uoday.     ./ithin  a  fev/  houi^s  he 
is  likely  to  hear  sv/earing  and  lying;  to  see  cheating  and  selfishness 
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V  people  of  good  social  standing  in  the  comraanity .    A.oparentl/  it  is 
"accepta'ble,"  it  is  "done"  V  "ladies  and  g;9ntlenen''  in  spite  of  all 
parents  and  tr3achers  tell  hin.     2hQ  child  is  forced  'baclc  to  Lis  old 
problem  of  choosing  "between  standards.    3o:aehovv  our  ideals  must  he 
made  the  more  attractive.    Hov;  to  make  them  so  is  the  problem. 

If  the  historical  interpretation  is  to  mean  so  much  uncertainty 
for  children  both  in  their  religious  faith  and  their  moral  standards, 
are  we  Justified  in  using  it  v/ith  them?    let  if  this  interpretation  is 
the  most  valid  and  inspiring  for  the  adults  are  we  not  under  moral 
obligation  to  give  it  to  him  when  h?  v^^cmes  an  o-dalt?    Is  it  -^c":-"-  - 
ble  to  present  one  interpretation  to  the  child  and  another  to  hia 
when  he  is  older,  without  involving  him  in  a  serious  emotional 
G^-isis  as  he  chariges  his  interpr;^  t'ota  from  one  to  the  other?  Jould 
we  in  some  .vay  so  prepare  the  cMld,  ./ithout  his  being  conscious  that 
we  are  doing  so,  that  the  change  could  be  made  gradually  and  without 
difficulty  as  the  child  slowly  raatiires? 


III.  x-'indings 

As  >ve  look  Tsack  over  this  diso-ussion,  we  see  that  the  diffictil- 

ties  a^e  cavised  "both  "by  the  nature  of  the  content  of  the  Bihle  and 
the  limitations  of  the  ohild. 

A.  -The  Causes  of  the  Prohlem 
1.  The  Nature  of  the  Content  of  the  Sihle 

The  Bihle  is  not  so  si~':'"l'^  a?  it  is  ofter.  ^.laimed  to  he.  when 
viewed  not  as  a  "revl§,ation"  x'or  all  time,   jut  as  a  histor/  of  the 
inner  life  and  religion  of  a  people  groping*  for  a  true  conception  of 
God  and  Hi?  ".-'"'i,  it  ini'iiediatel/  take-  on  nian^'"  coraplexitie'r .  l^ach 
period  presupposes  differ3nt  customs  and  nodes  of  life  that  must  be 
read  in  between  the  lines  of  the  brief  Biblical  narratives.    Each  pe- 
riod has  its  own  conception  of  Sod  and  the  moial  code  which  must  be 
seen  in  relation  to  the  ideals  of  the  period  before  and  the  period 
after,  and  evaluated  by  the  standards  of  today.    The  entire  history 
.. recorded  a-t  a  time  when  natural  la./  was  unlaiorm  and  so  unusual 
occurrences  were  attributed  to  a  direct  interference  in  the  order  of 
things  by  God  whether  the  unusual  event  was  good  or  bad.    Thinking  was 
illogical  and  molded  by  superstituions ;  so  tales  of  angels,  devils,  and 
the  performance  of  miraculous  feats  were  easily  given  credence,  ilost 
of  the  events  were  not  recorded  for  years  after  they  took  place,  v/hich 
adds  to  theii-  vmreliaoi lity ,  as  is  shov/n  in  the  discrepencies  between 
different  accounts  of  the  same  event.    To  all  these  considerations  of 
the  original  stories,  the  editor,  or  later  scribes,  have  increased 
our  problem  of  interpretation  by  addin^     sections  here,  combining 
others  there,  and  interpreting  all  according  to  the  mrpose  they  had 
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in  re-;-'"'      "-•-^  sarlier  dociiments . 

2.  The  Limitations  of  the  Jhild 

As  we  try  to  present  these  Sible  stories  to  the  child,  we  find  his 
mental  outlook  is  not  "broad  enoi;^h  to  interpret  them  according  to  the 
historical  interpretation.    He  lacks  a  k-iowledc'.-        the  customs  of  the 
people  so  that  he  is  not  able  to  supply  the  background  for  the  stories. 
He  laiov/s  nothin^j  of  the  religious  conceptions  of  primitive  people^ 

aid  him  in  his  interpretations.    lie  does  not  sense  the  meaning  of 
time  and  sequence.    His  thinking  is  in  the  concrete  rather  than  the 
abstract.    As  a  result,  sieneral  principles  tinderlying*  specific  acts 
ar'"*  hard  to  comprehend,  symbolic  phraseology  has  no  mear.i.:t>  -'-'^'^  objec- 
tive terminology  used  in  describing  subjective  experiences  is  mis- 
"(onderstood .    His  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  his  conception  of 
jod  -nd  Jod's  kvill  ar-i  all  unformed;  so  they  ci-niot  be  usad  for 
comparative  purposes. 

3.  The  Problem  of  Interpretation 
As  the  teacher  attempts  to  present  the  historical  interpretation 
to  a  child,   3o  limited  in  experience,  he  faces  serious  problems.  The 
essential  difficulty  may  be  stated  thus:    The  child  must  have  some 
intemretation  of  the  Bible  in  order  to  understand  it.    The  historical 
interpretation  vAiich  we  v.ish  the  child  to  possess,  as  an  adult,  is  too 
difficult  for  him  to  understand  ful]y  while  he  is  yet  a  child.  To 
give  hin  a^TOther  interpretation,  while  he  is  a  chll",  a:id  orpoct  ^i'n 
to  lay  this  aside  and  learn  the  historic?.!  interpretatior.  ./hsn  he  be- 
comes older,  is  not  ethical  for  the  teacher,  nor  v;ise  for  the  child. 
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To  ^ive  him  the  historical  ir.terpretation  when  he  can  only  half  tinder- 
sta:id  it,  leaves  him  in  uncertainty  as  to  reli£:ious  and  morul  ideals. 

CJ .  Four  specific  Prohleras  Heeding-  otudy 
j?rom  a  consideration  of  this  conflict,  .ve  find  at  least  four 

definite  -ivrohlems  to  v/hich  a  t  ''a':^^er  of  t''^?  Bihl^  ^npod?  ^.r  i  ve  sei'ious 
study . 

First,  at  >.vhat  a ;e  can  a  ch-"ld  jrasp  each  of  the  concepts  neces- 
sary for  an  ^understanding  of  ^'^^^  historical  interpretation-;  a,s, 
evolution,  spiritual  realities  stnd  universal  laws?    A  little  child's 
thinking  is  in  the  concrete.    His  God  is  an  anthorporaorphism  of  his 
early  father  or  perhaps  ^no+-v-r.    His  ir^-t^^-r'-'-ion-  '-ust  he  in  terms 
of  specific  acts  not  general  principles,    as  he  matures,  his  store 
of  facts  and  ideas  he come  larger  and  he  learns  to  think  in  terras 
of  general  ideas  and  ahstract  concepts.     "Doj"  may  mean  no  /, 
of  animals  as  well  as  one  individual  animal.     If  we  knew  the  exact 
age  at  which  a  particular  child  will  grasp  the  meanin-^  of  "do^;,"  as  a 
-^-^-^it,  a?  di  stingir' ^-^  i-^^  msaninr]"  a~         pet  .-c^,    .     — i - 

know  the  exact  time  that  :je  could  use  this  concept  as  a  teaching 
tool  v.'ith  that  particalar  child.    Equally  important  for  educational 
pruposes  is  the  need  of  knowing  a  technique  hy  which  speci ^     '  "^as 
may  he  changed  to  general  concepts  as  the  need  arises.    Th^t  some  of 
these  concepts  can  "be  understood  at  an  earlier  :       than  others  is  oh- 
vious.    Uut  vifho    -nows  which  concepts  really  are  grasped  most  easily  or 
how  to  tell  if  the  child  really  \mderstands  them?    Here  is  a  vital 
prohlem  if  ;/e  are  to  use  in  our  instruction  words  meaningful  to  the 
child. 


Second,  how  can  the  ■.vork  of  the  earlier  years  prepare  the  vvay  for 
the  presentation  of  these  conce-"-  the  child  is  1:11..  -"-.-'--^  to 

rrasT)  them?    Suppose  that  the  child  gains  a  realization  of  the  meaning 
of  time  ani  seq.uence  in  his  olevsnth  year  and  therefore      deflnito  study 
of  the  development  of  our  present  heliefs  of  the  "best  ..ay  to  serve  CJod 
is  to  he  attempted  during  that  year,         v.lll  use,  in  presenting  this 
ne'.v  tr'jth.  many  of  the  Bihle  stories  previously  learned  hy  the  child. 
The  difficulty  v/ith  .vhich  the  child  -.rill  ^rasp  the  evolutionary  develop- 
ment of  our  helief  will  he  increased  or  diminished  "by  the  interpreta- 
tion o'*'  the^e  5+crles  ■^revi ■^'■'.sly  ^v?n  to  the  child.     If  this  earll?r 
interpretation  is  antagonistic  to  the  present  one,  it  will  he  difficult 
to  root  its  suhtle  influence  out  of  the  thought  of  the  child  in  spite 
of  cc.'"'^ 'J o  j^-*-  I'^^T "'"'^T*  "Tetc. ti on .    Yet        sid^.it  that  a  tr"'.!'^  a"''— 
preciation  of  this  interpretation  is  impossihlo  -it  an  earlier  age.  3o 
v/e  certainly  need  to  find  out  the  hest  way  of  presenting  and  interpret- 
•1  n th -"^  stories,  to  ^-rn-;  -.ii^--  ""^^''ioc>+  -•''-i-^  i  .-'■r^''- •  "      lat^T-r'^'^  '^on'^'^'^t?  c 

older  years  -.rill  he  accepted  as  natural,  Vc:iiryii\^  principles,  that 
give  added* meaning  and  significance  to  the  earlier  interpretations. 

Third,  i^'h-at  Bihlical  material  can  he  safely  presented  to  t'le  c'^-i  ■>  d 
hefore  a  full  understanding  of  each  concept  is  secured?    vKlien  vie  have 
solved  the  question  of  how  v/isely  to  present  and  interpret  our  stories 
tc  f^"^  yo  unger  childrs":    .'^  ^-o-  ^-r.^  ^qual  care  ■i rn-^-^  i~ ".fhat  sto- 
ries shall  he  told.    This  is  important  even  more  from  a  moral  and 
religious  standpoint  than  from  an  intellectual  one.    The  cariy  over  of 
early  -ions  irt-  ''•'f:'    -  hetter  illustrated  than 


"ral  an''  relig;io-as  thought.    As  adul  ,  "od  is  a  ^^  Ult, 

"  nt         ■'"■'^    .  Hiia  as   <-  ::ia^;'  ':r'0'v  t^-i?---?  •?  -  •'yi- 

nate  vii'tu,  '.  2  ciot  cT  to  Church,  but  we  still  la-:!  v^e  have 

"done  our  tlut^  /e  go,  reg-ardless  of  hcV  insincere  our  participation 

"  .  life-lonii'  influence  on  the  indi  vio-"aa,l '  3  thinlcirigi  i.,nd  conduct, 

we  must  "be  -  Ungly  careful  to  present  to  the  child  only  those  sto- 
ries  "^'1^'^  •      '  y,^         ^  ,^4.,_    ,  ,,^x^j.^  ^ 

true  uioral  and  religious  ideals  .    rhis  need  of  careful  choice  of  the 
Biljlical  material  presented  to  children  seems  so  ohvious,  that  all  dis- 
cussi'^  "        ■ l^e  omitted  if  it  were  -n-^-*:         -^'^-3  fact,  „ 
in  actual  practice,  so  much  unsuitable  material  is  presented  to  chil- 
dren, that  one  cannot  believe  that  the  importance  of  making  wise  selec- 
ti:-      of  -iiateria!^  ''''r.od  "by  many  teachers. 

i'ouT'th,  how  can  the  necessary  background  material  be  taught  with- 
out consuming  too  much  time  or  shifting  the  amphasis  from  the  compre- 
honsicn  of  iioral  tru*"^"  '■    memorization  of  facts?    The  stress,  the  his- 
torical interpretation  puts  on  the  needs  of  an  adetjuate  background, 
must  not  cause  memorization  of  fact^  -to  stip^^lai'it  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligious truth-^.    ^^caus'i  a  IcnowlcJ^-  zJ  -0,-^-;  Ocioll^   tij'_  ■ 
and  demonstrated  as  a  measure  of  one's  efficiency  as  a,  teacher,  there 
is  a  real  danger  here.    Time  must  not  be  taken  for  mere  lear'-in-  of 

material  that  7;ill  minimize  to  the  child  tho  i..v:oi' !:^.ice  of 
the  underlying  truth.    If  one  drills  on  the  facts  so  that  they  are  well 
learne'^,  the  facts  are  apt  to  be  of  major  importance  to  the  child.  If 
o.i_  ^rills  on  th2  rciligious  truths,  they  are  ax^t  to  lose  their  beauty 
and  appeal  to  the  child. 
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The  proTslem  is  furth  complicated  t^y  a  lack  of  time  for  the  teach- 
task.    'The  average  teacher  has  hiit  thirty  minutes  a  week  in  which 
to  ^ivo       ■  "hild  his  reli^,,:.  '  ..ic^t:. c   .     ±J   \^     :  to  iiit^ir^r-j t  !.ai 

Bihle  in  a  v/a^  that  demands  the  s-^curin^;  of  a  hroad  hackj^round  of 
information  and  the  comprehandin^:  of  diffictilt  concepts,  he  mtust  have 
more  than  t^iirt/  rainutes  a  //oek  in  v;hic!i  tc  "' ■    '        'ilie  practical  -iif- 
ficulty  of  securing  more  time  makes  effective  w^s  of  teaching  ah- 
solutely  essential.    The  life  of  our  children  is  ■beconin?;  more  and 
more  rushed.    Parents  ar^  alr.;?ad^  complaining,  and  rightl/,  of  the  drain 
on  th  3  child's  strength  dtie  to  the  various  activities  of  school,  Church, 
and  hon^.e,  each  activity,  in  itself,  desirahle .    H-..  then  is  the  reli,::io-'A 
educator  to  t>ive  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  limited  time  at  her 
disposal?    There  is  an  imperative  need  for  the  teacher  of  relijicn  to 
discover  the  most  effective  way  in  which  to  use  the  little  time  al- 
lotted to  her  work. 

These  are  perplexing,  hut  vital  prohleias  and  it  is  hoped,  when 
once  they  are  fully  recognized  that  the  teachers  of  religion  will  de- 
vote more  time  to  a  careful  study  of  ways  and  means  of  solving  he^. 
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